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Between the Lines 





Why Are Church-related Schools 


Necessary ? 
H. C. McGinnis 


ILLIONS of Americans, 
M particularly the unchurched, 

wonder why several relig- 
jous denominations maintain their 
own school systems. They wonder 
why they do not surrender the mat- 
ter of education to public education 
and thereby eliminate much con- 
troversy. They could understand 
more easily if church-related schools 
were maintained only by Catholics. 
They would simply decide that Cath- 
dlics are different and therefore 
cannot be expected to go along with 
existing trends and systems. But 
they know that  church-related 
schools are not confined to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Quite fre- 
quently they come in contact with 
non-Catholic parochial schools. This 
makes the matter confusing. Why 
not have one general school system 
and be done with it? 

This lack of understanding should 
not be difficult to clear up should 
they give some thought to the na- 
ture and purpose of education. 
Should they scan education’s his- 
tory, beginning with the Spartans, 
they would find that education is 
always based upon a philosophy of 
life. The educational system of a 
people always reflects its ideals and 
aims. It seeks to educate people for 
a given end. 

Sparta is known as a state which 
specialized in war. Hence Spartan 
education was largely physical in 
nature. At a very young age boys 
were separated from their families 
and placed in institutions which 
were little different from military 
encampments. In these places the 
nation’s youth was given an ex- 
ceedingly rigorous course of physi- 
cal development. As the boy grew 
older he was given a progressively 


advanced course in the use of mili- 
tary weapons. This was finally 
topped off by instruction in tactics. 
Spartan philosophy held that to live 
the good and useful life was to be 
the good soldier. For that reason 
Spartan education was pointed al- 
most exclusively in that direction. 

Athenian education was divided 
into two chronological divisions. 
Prior to 509 B.c., Athens maintained 
an educational system known as the 
“old Athenian system.” Athens 
then was largely devoted to the 
development of a sound political 
state. It educated its young for the 
exercise of citizenship. It strove to 
develop intellectual, aesthetic, cul- 
tural, and physical capabilities. 
Strong emphasis was placed upon 
the formation of the virtuous citi- 
zen. When the new constitution was 
adopted in 509 B.c., many lower 
classes of Athenians were admitted 
to voting citizenship. This changed 
the picture considerably, since prior 
to this time the newly enfranchised. 
classes had received little education. 
To bring these people to the levels 
already held by those educated un- 
der the previous period, education 
began to emphasize the informa- 
tional aspect. After a certain de- 
gree of informational education had 
been imparted to the student, the 
formational aspect was then 
stressed. 

Roman education departed con- 
siderably from the Greek concept of 
educating to achieve the individual’s 
complete development. The Romans 
were building an empire and hence 
thought to educate for utilitarian 
purposes. The Roman student was 
given a very practical background 
designed to equip him to serve his 
country’s purposes, either at home 
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or in its far-flung outposts. In the 
Roman viewpoint, the good man 
was the Roman who could render 
very practical services to the wel- 
fare and advancement of his race. 


Christianity was born into a world 
which, generally speaking, had vir- 
tually lost sight of the existence of 
the soul and of life’s higher values. 
The chief aim of earlier Christiani- 
ty’s education was to achieve a 
complete about face of the existing 
order and to point man’s thoughts 
in an opposite direction. Hence 
early Christian education concerned 
itself chiefly with the salvation of 
man’s soul and the moral regenera- 
tion of society. As secondary aims, 
it sought to dispense a general 
knowledge, a broad culture, disci- 
pline, proper sense of a vocation, 
and efficiency. This training was 
always subordinated to the require- 
ments and primacy of man’s spir- 
itual destiny. This type of educa- 
tion prevailed in Christian circles 
until the fall of the Roman Empire 
when, outside of the Church’s cir- 
cles, order, discipline, and respect 
for law were supplanted by general 
lawlessness. This condition set up a 
new requirement for Christian edu- 
cation, for the responsibility of 
bringing order out of the existing 
chaos had settled definitely upon the 
shoulders of the Church. For the 
next three centuries, therefore, 
Christian education aimed at the 
conversion of the barbarians, the 
training of these converts to live 
in civilized patterns, and, equally 
important, the preservation of the 
learning which had been previously 
built up. 


The changing of central, eastern, 
western and northern Europe from 
barbarism and the reclaiming of 
southern Europe from the moral 
degeneracy into which it had fallen 
was achieved by the Church through 
four chronological steps in educa- 
tion. As one looks at the operational 
and structural pattern of these 
steps, he sees that they were gradu- 
ated steps in the achievement of the 
Christian philosophy of life on a 
mass basis. 
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After the educational cycle known 
as the early Christian, there ex- 
isted the period known as Monas- 
ticism. The immediate aim of Chris- 
tian education during this period 
was the building of moral and physi- 


cal discipline. The education given 
aimed to discipline the lower and 
baser self of the individual and to 
build up a strength of resistance 
against carnal desires for the pur- 
pose of achieving virtuous conduct. 
Running concurrently with this 
training was a training in respect 
for and obedience to constituted 
authority, the recognition of the 
value and dignity of human labor, 
and the practice of proper civil 
conduct. It was during this period 
that the foundations of what we 
know as Christian or Western civ- 
ilization were laid. Here again one 
can see the firm bond between 
philosophy and education. 


The Monastic period in education 
was followed by the periods of 
Chivalry and the Guilds. To some 
extent these two periods overlap, 
for the Guild type of education ex- 
isted side by side with education in 
Chivalry as Europe’s peoples turned 
to organized trade and industry. 
In the period known as the period 
of Chivalry, education concerned 
itself with discipline in religious, 
physical and social maters in such 
ways that Christian ideals could be 
brought into action. Under the 
Guild system the immediate aim 
was a practical vocational education 
in the various skills required by 
industry and commercial life. This 
training was given from the view- 
point of the requirements of the 
religious and moral concept of so- 
ciety. Next came the period of Scho- 
lasticism. Scholasticism was a 
movement to rationalize the Church’s 
teachings. These teachings became 
integrated into a crystallized pat- 
tern of philosophy which sought to 
demonstrate divinely revealed truths 
and their agreement with reason and 
logic. Whereas earlier types of 
Christian education had been aimed 
at religious, moral, and physical 
discipline, Scholasticism added the 
additional aim of intellectual disci- 
pline. Perhaps the necessary bond 
between philosophy and education 
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is most clearly seen during the 
Scholastic age. 

Taking apart the above educa- 
tional patterns, one finds that each 
was based on a definite philosophy. 
Logic tells us, therefore, that a 
complete education must be based 
upon a complete philosophy of life. 
A system of education which edu- 
cates the physical man, and pays 
little or no attention to the needs of 
the spiritual man, is not following 
the dictates of a complete philosophy 
and hence is inadequate, incomplete, 
and untrue. 

One is forced to ask himself just 
what is the particular philosophy 
behind the education offered Ameri- 
can youth by today’s public system. 
What does it point its trainees to, 
except for possibly specialized ways 
of making money? Perhaps the only 
name which can be properly applied 
to whatever philosophy public edu- 
cation espouses would be that of 
experimentalism. It could scarcely 
be anything else so long as the 
objectivity of truth is denied. Un- 
der experimentalism, a great many 
ideals and ideas may be held, de- 
pending on the individual educator. 
The contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies appearing in the views held by 
so many of public educators prove 
without question the existence of 
many false philosophies. Obviously 
there cannot be many differing 
brands of truth, hence there can be 
but one truthful philosophy. When 
public educators offer philosophies 
‘or patterns of life which differ 
vastly from those offered by fellow 
educators, the absence of a basic 
truth is apparent. Many public edu- 
cators stoutly maintain that truth 
is of a fluid nature; they deny the 
immutability of truth. Consequently 
there arises the question of the 
validity of any and all knowledge. 
As a result, such educators are 
totally willing to try to bend what 
they call truth to the whims and 
fancies of man: they do not attempt 
to shape man and his pattern of 
behavior to the pattern of truth. 

The education which one receives 
in public education and secular in- 
stitutions of higher learning de- 
pends largely upon which institution 
is attended. What makes a poor 
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show of passing for truth changes 
sharply as one passes from one 
school to another, from one instrue- 
tor to another, or sometimes from 
one locality to another. Unless edy- 
cators are in agreement concerning 
man’s nature, his origin, and his 
final end, how can the young human 
be educated toward the fulfillment 
of his nature and of his reason 
for existing? 

Man is more than a material 
thing. He is also a spiritual being, 
with his spiritual nature anteced- 
ing in importance his physical na- 


ture. Any system of education which — 


is divorced from its religious foun- 
dation becomes materialistic, con- 
cerning itself with only the materi- 
alistic aspects of the trainee. Such 
education is obviously incomplete 
and at best serves only the lower 
part of man’s nature. It neglects 
that more important aspect of man: 
his spiritual life and its conduct. 

Many Christian parents realize 
these facts clearly. Hence they dig 
deeply into their pockets to support 
church-related schools. They hold 
the conviction that the proper train- 
ing of their young for which they 
are responsible is of far greater im- 
portance than their dollars, even 
though many of these dollars may 
be needed for other living costs. 
Many Americans have been sur- 
prised to learn that many small 
non-Catholic sects support parochial 
school systems. They have been sur- 
prised to see small denominations 
such as the Mennonites conducting 
their own schools. This proves to 
them that church-related schools 
are not solely a characteristic of 
Catholicism. Since these inquiring 
Americans search for an answer, 
here it is in a nutshell: the institu- 
tions and the parents behind church- 
related schools are ones which re 
alize the relative importance of the 
family, the Church, and the state 
in education. They are ones who 
believe in complete education: they 
realize that it takes the spiritual 
man and the physical man to make 
a human being. They do not believe 
in educating one half of the man 
to the exclusion of the other half. 
They believe that the whole of man’s 
nature is important. 
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Lambs and 
Their Liturgy 


OME TIME ago the lambs of 

the Whiffenpoof Song disap- 
peared from the radio programs 
and juke boxes. | was not disap- 
pointed, although | rather wished 
someone had rescued them from 
their dilemma. As far as | could 
tell, the lambs were lost, were 
crying because they were lost, but 
had no real hope or intention of 
getting themselves found. 

The song was certainly one of 
the silliest ditties to make the Hit 
Parade, but the words were non- 
sensically suggestive of a beauti- 
ful Catholic truth, learned by chil- 
dren with their first Bible stories— 
of lambs and sheep of the Gospel, 
capering and straying out of 
bounds, causing dismay and trou- 
ble to a gentle Keeper, and, as 
we are taught to pray, happily 
being welcomed back again by 
the Good Shepherd. Less blas- 
phemously, and with no such in- 
tent on the part of the authors, 
the song also suggested a vivid 
parody for our present-day Chris- 
tian consideration. When Peter's 
lambs fail in their responsibility, 
they sometimes present a picture 
of Whiffenpoof lambs, protesting 
too innocently to ring true of their 
difficulties with solvable problems, 
and eventually assuming, as did 
the Whiffenpoofs, that we are 
doomed for all eternity to be lost 
in lament and discussion. 

| am in no way being facetious 
when | say a recent remark and 
a recent well-written article, both 
by laymen, made me think we 
should have studied the Whiffen- 
poof psychology more closely. Re- 
mark and article concerned: our 
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problem with the liturgy. 

As a layman who is not a 
scholar of liturgy, | would be su- 
perlatively out of place to offer 
opinions where our leaders have 
already given us analyses and 
directives, and, very recently, the 
definitive directive of an encyclical 
letter. However, in view of the 
prescriptions from our leaders, one 
might say it is more accurate to 
refer to a problem of liturgical 
application or adaptation rather 
than to a problem of liturgy. With 
regard to the former, a layman 
may be within his scope if he 
confesses to opinions on why wise 
directives too often fail to be car- 
ried through in popular action. If 
the layman is a journalist, he has 
an obligation to be concerned, it 
seems to me, with popular empha- 
ses and trends (observable to the 
layman) which impede or may 
further impede liturgical improve- 
ment—and not alone liturgy, but 
the entire progress of synthesis 
which is the obligation of the 
Christian in today's world. 

Very definitely, | am a layman, 
and | work at being a journalist. 
As such, (if one may borrow 
something of the fresh view of 
Chesterton looking at Brighton for 
the first time), | find myself living 
in an atomic-age world with its 
unparalleled and complex prob- 
lems of adaptation waiting for 
Christian solution. And, as a lay- 
man not unduly naive, there is 
some reason to be surprised, | 
believe, that there is persistent 
complaint, confusion and mediocri- 
ty about and in the center of our 
Christian life—our worship. After 
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observing the liturgical life of 30 
Catholic parishes, for a period of 
six years as editor of two weekly 
newspapers on the community lev- 
el, | have, of course, come to some 
conclusions. These seemed so ele- 
mental, however, so basically tied 
to the Christian pedagogy of 
lambs and sheep of the Gospel, 
that | hardly thought them worth 
repeating. That is, until | heard a 
grandmother complain one Sunday 
morning after one parish choir's 
distressing performance, ‘My, it is 
a@ penance to attend that Mass, 
isn't it?’’—and almost coincidently 
read a popular solution to prob- 
lems of this sort, which, in this 
case, traced our liturgical difficul- 
ties to a formula concept, engen- 
dered in us by a Mass in a lan- 
guage we do not understand, and 
offered an English Mass as the 
most potent corrective, ‘because 
there is no corrective now.” 

Properly and fortunately, the 
question of an English Mass, as 
well as other fine points of liturgi- 
cal adjustment, rests with the 
Apostolic See and not with myself. 
For my part, | am concerned with 
nothing more complex than a per- 
sistent conviction that “there is a 
necessary corrective now" (what- 
ever may be deemed necessary in 
the future) in an erroneous popu- 
lar Whiffenpoof psychology a- 
mong the Chair of Peter's Ameri- 
can lambs. 

If | were interested merely in 
confirming liturgical complaints 
and negative observations in other 
quarters, after six years among 30 
Catholic parishes in a highly ur- 
banized metropolitan and outlying 
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suburban area, | have startling 
material. | found the perennial 
choir disputes and the perennial 
poor and inartistic performances. 
| discovered one congregation re- 
ceiving Communion to Schubert's 
immortal love song, The Serenade, 
and hearing other parts of the 
Mass to improvisations on In a 
Monastery Garden, the latter ‘‘be- 
cause it has a Catholic sound.” 
There are too many churches using 
forbidden music, and enough 
grounded opinion to confirm lay 
suspicion about the art and archi- 
tecture of the 30 churches. But 
listing defects, | feel, is less im- 
portant than pointing out that 30 
Catholic parishes (with negligible 
exceptions) gave evidence of liv- 
ing in an isolated, vunliturgical 
Shangri-la, where the Motu Pro- 
prio has no particular binding 
force, where a Pope's encyclical 
stirred no appreciable searching 
of conscience, and where the en- 
tire up-to-date question of liturgi- 
cal application and adaptation 
was received with as much enthu- 


siasm as the coldest of cold 
potatoes. 
It is axiomatic, | understand, 


that journalists should be impa- 
tient for action, as axiomatic, per- 
haps, as the fact that action will 
lag behind principle and that the 
best action is not impatient action. 
It is understandable, too, | believe, 
that during six years there would 
be more than one occasion for 
chagrin at the gulf separating 
directive from action—in liturgy as 
in almost every other phase of 
Catholic living—from the subject 
of parochial social centers to the 
awareness among Catholics of the 
need of the Catholic Press itself. 
Nevertheless, | insist, it was not 
so much the lack of positive litur- 
gical action (nor the presence of 
liturgical defects and abuses) that 
was disheartening, but something 
far more fundamental—the lack 
of the right spirit to action—a 
lack of the right spirit to liturgical 
action, castigated as early as the 
4th century by St. Jerome as the 
lack of the spirit of reverence and 
prayer. 

| am not so old that | can view 
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the present American generation 
with complete surprise and disap- 
pointment, but as a modern jour- 
nalist (working among a group of 
people in whose milieu my own 
background was formed), | was 
surprised that certain attitudes 
which seemed to be taken for 
granted in my youth were no long- 
er taken for granted in my early 
maturity. More, it was disturbing 
to realize that the very spirit not 
taken for granted is so ancient, 
so simple, so elemental, it is pre- 
cisely the basic ingredient for 
doing the modern and complex 
Christian job of correcting the 
whole of present-day defects and 
abuses prudently, of harmonizing 
old truths to new forms with alert- 
ness and balance, and of accom- 
modating them with vision to the 
popular level of understanding 
and appreciation. 

The contrary spirit among 30 
Catholic parishes (1 repeat, with 
negligible exceptions), appeared 
to be compounded of several ele- 
ments, all reflecting to some de- 
gree American virtue in defect or 
American virtues improperly as- 
similated in a traditionally disci- 
plined Catholic mentality, present 
in all the great achievements of 
the children of the Church. And 
this contrary spirit showed itself 
as a stubborn determination of the 
“average” Catholic (and some- 
times local leadership) to main- 
tain his status quo regardless of 
the cost to the Church and his 
own best interests. 


First and foremost, it no longer 
seemed to be taken for granted 
that the layman (and | mean the 
average layman living in an aver- 
age parish) should be vitally con- 
cerned with what leaders are say- 
ing on any question, with a view 
to conforming himself more com- 
pletely with the mind of the 
Church. Secondly, it no longer 
seemed to be an accepted line of 
reasoning that it is not only a 
privilege to participate in the wor- 
ship and work of the Church, but 
that participation demands a type 
of discipline. Thirdly, as a symp- 
tom of American culture generally, 
scholarship (for some good. rea- 
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son, perhaps) seemed less respect. 
ed as a guide to right action than 
the opinion, sound or otherwise, 
of the ordinary man, the “‘aver- 
age”’ Catholic, the popular men- 
tality. 

| am fully aware that powerful 
moneyed media in American life, 
the newspaper, modern advertis- 
ing, the radio and movies, are at 
work today dragging the average 
man and the average Catholic 
with him to a degraded popular 
level, and that, on the other hand, 
not enough practical synthetical 
educational forces are in the field 
today to make the average Catho- 
lic secure in his true popular level. 
Nevertheless, as time went on dur- 
ing six years of observation, and 
as time goes on today, | was 
forced to the conviction that un- 
less Peter's lambs are more ready 
to correct their own erroneous 
popular psychology with due obe- 
dience and discipline, any ques- 
tion like that of liturgical adapta- 
tion, involving delicate points of 
adjustment to a new tempo and 
new living conditions, will not be 
settled satisfactorily. And that, as 
a matter of fact, the defects and 
abuses we consistently complain 
of stand a good chance of getting 
worse, as they have in at least 
one of the 30 Catholic parishes 
| have considered. 

So much for a layman's analysis 
of the liturgical difficulties of 30 
parishes. | believe an erroneous 
popular mentality was basically 
responsible for failure to correct 
evident defects and abuses, and, 
as it exerted intimidating pressure 
on those leaders who do or should 
know better, that it was and is 
basically responsible for the lack 
of positive liturgical development. 

Today 30 Catholic parishes pre- 
sent much the same liturgical pic- 
ture as they did six years ago. 
And today the In a Monastery 
Garden people have reached such 
heights of cataclysmic din in their 
services, they have finally com- 
pelled a tiny grandmother, repre- 
senting the popular mentality on 
a high level of solid piety, to justly 
complain, “My, it is a penance to 
attend that Mass, isn't it?” 
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And the answer is, “Yes, it is,” 
in that parish and similar parishes, 
which like 30 modern Catholic 
parishes, are faced with no press- 
ing problem of finance, nor lack 
of talent nor of clear directive— 
nor of anything, really, except the 
proper disposition to start moving, 
step by step, on what is clearly 
remediable in their liturgical life. 

| have made no statistical study 
to determine how closely these 30 
parishes represent liturgical per- 
formance over the country. Other 
observations, not the least the 
general lack of discipline in Ameri- 
can culture, lead me to believe 
they hold a warning measure of 
representative validity. If there is 
a problem of liturgy at all, as our 
leaders would have us understand, 
it appears significant that 30 par- 
ishes have lost their way and 
evince no real intention or hope 
of getting themselves found—ex- 
actly like Whiffenpoof lambs. 


There is reason for dismay and 
further warning, then, | believe, 
when popularly written articles on 
liturgy (and there are not enough 
of them written to the popular 
level of understanding and appre- 
ciation) finally do appear, but 
portend the completion of a vic- 
ious circle: wise directive, popular 
inaction resulting from an errone- 
ous popular psychology, and pop- 
ular solutions containing the same 
error. | refer specifically to any 
article which would have us be- 
lieve, “‘There is no corrective now,” 
and generally to popular articles, 
already written or in the making, 
that miss the implications of the 
basic fact that in all problems 
involving children of the Church, 
we are faced first with a problem 
of lambs, with a tendency to con- 
fuse difficulties with insurmounta- 
ble obstacles, with a tendency to 
be disobedient and to stray, and 
a tendency to take the path of 
least resistance. There is a big 
difference, it seems to me, between 
writing for the popular mind and 
writing so popularly, consciously 
or unconsciously, as to encourage 
the popular level to form a con- 
cept of itself at variance with the 
true popular level which the 
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Church has always recognized and 
enriched and raised with her Sac- 
ramental grace and discipline. 

It is entirely probable an Eng- 
lish Mass may someday help us 
bridge over our dryness, and en- 
tirely understandable that alert, 
concerned laymen should feel it 
necessary to point out we are in 
danger of losing a heritage right- 
fully ours. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that if we are ‘‘exhorted... 
in the language of our being, to 
lift up our hearts,"’ that ‘‘we will.” 
The basic problem of the disposi- 
tion of lambs still remains. 

The danger of an erroneous 
popular approach in popular solu- 
tions is that it disposes us to con- 
clusions as suspiciously pat as the 
Whiffenpoof analysis, and that 
when these fail us, as they surely 
will, we are tempted to lament 
our doom to eternity, or, as waste- 
fully, to seek new solutions either 
too complex or too simple for a 
balanced pendulum of thought 
and action. 

1- am completely unconvinced, 
for example, that jumbled prayers 
after Mass (in the language in 
which we think) and a_ hurried 
rush to the door (with no lan- 
guage barriers involved) or any 
number of the signs of our re- 
ligious aesthetic torpidity can be 
as easily explained as by a formu- 
la concept. Nor can | be per- 
suaded a nation able to master 
baseball batting averages with a 
proficiency startling to a modern 
English major cannot be expected 
to master a few Latin phrases or 
the Proper of the Mass without 
serious mental bloc, or that we 
might not be expected to discipline 
ourselves sufficiently in the near 
future to offer a worship showing 
some happy recognition with what 
the best modern culture offers. 

Summarily, | am certain there is 
a necessary corrective with us now. 
| believe we can and must act 
where clearly visible defects and 
abuses are present, and that we 
can try our best not to aggravate 
a popular psychology’ which 
tempts those among us who know 
the way to assume (sometimes in 
a mistaken desire for prudence in 
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a situation requiring prudence) 
that the popular mentality must 
not be disturbed, that time will 
eventually change situations, as it 
usually does, one way or another, 
or because the popular mentality 
is not literate in its complaints, 
things are not as bad as they 
often appear. When the popular 
mentality does become literate 
with criticism of objectively recog- 
nizable errors, we will have gone 
too far astray as Whiffenpoof 
lambs. If we are carelessly allow- 
ing our spiritual centres to sap our 
spiritual nervous fibre, we are just 
as surely losing our spiritual sererii- 
ty, for ourselves and all those 
missions who look to Peter's lambs 
to establish centres of spiritual 
peace and serenity in the world. 

An undisciplined modernity has 
played two tricks on us which 
should make us pause — and act! 
One, in a day when the psychia- 
trist is the most popular man in 
the public library, when legions of 
articles show the effect of discord 
on the nervous system, too many 
Catholics, with their discordatit, 
unmodern liturgical offerings, the 
result of disobedience to an an- 
cient Church, show themselves to 
be more outdated than an anciefit 
monk of this ancient Church (dis- 
tinguished for his attention to obe- 
dience and discipline). Centuries 
ago, the Father of those Western 
monks who laid the groundwork 
of our Western civilization and 
culture, warned that, “The brefth- 
ren are not to read or sing ac- 
cording to rank; but only those 
are to discharge these duties who 
can do so to the edification of the 
hearers."’ Two, an erroneous pop- 
ular mentality, drawing its strength 
from the myth of the supremity of 
the average man to define truth 
and to pattern his life according 
to his own lights, gives evidence 
of infecting Catholics and militat- 
ing against the Church—in its litur- 
gical core—exactly when the 
Church is leading the fight against 
the popular error in its most per- 
niclous form—modern Communism! 

It is a preposterous, inexcusable 
trick we have allowed to be 
played on us. 
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JOSEF CARDINAL MINDZENTY 


N a little far-away town dwells a mother of 

sorrows, one who has the sympathy of the 
world in her distress, yet whom no one but God 
can help at this hour. She is the little peasant 
woman who gave to the Church a son, in whom she 
found all the joys of a Christian mother as he 
aspired to the priesthood, but who as a Prince of 
the Church, brought sorrow and grief uninten- 
tionally to her poor heart. She is the little mother 
of Josef Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary. 


When the hands of this little woman are not 
fingering her rosary they are employed in wiping 
her eyes of tears such as few mothers are asked 
to shed. She is not a fine society lady. She is not 
a cultured person whose advantages placed her over 
others, to vie for the highest-ranking place in a 
drawing room. She is indeed a hardworking woman 
who knows the hardships of life on a small farm, 
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of 


Sorrows 
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with early hours for rising and late hours for 
retiring, hours never sufficiently long to accomplish 
all her duties. Yet she had the joys of her son’s 
devotion through it all, who was not too big and 
important to help in the small family farm, even 
though he was elevated to the purple of the Church 
...the highest honor he could have bestowed save 
one, that of the Papacy. 


When Josef was a small boy, he was a normal 
lad who ran in and out of his father’s house, gath- 
ering all the trinkets of any boy’s fancy, and an 
appetite fit for the proverbial woodchopper. He 
was a good student and one of his greatest assets 
was his fine memory, which he used to expound 
the Gospels to others less intelligent, much to his 
father’s delight. Like other boys, when his gar- 
ments required cleaning and his pockets were emp- 
tied, there were bits of string, marbles, broken 
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penknife, bits of old rosaries and over all a top. 
This latter addition to the boy’s accumulation was 
something that was traded in from a city student 
at the boarding school, for a huge slice of country 
bread with a rich supply of farm butter fresh 
from the mother’s churn. But one thing which 
needed no attention from others was the boy’s 
prayer-sack which hung around his neck beneath 
his blouse, a bag made of chamois leather, with a 
larger pocket for the prayer book and two smaller 
spaces for rosary and for medals, with a flap over 
the whole to keep the sacred articles clean. 


Little did this poor mother dream that her 
greatest joy would also become her greatest sorrow 
as her son was ordained and labored with the en- 
thusiasm of a young priest among his native people. 
Little did she think of sorrow as her eyes beheld 
her boy at the altar, the lad who later, out of love 
for his devoted mother, wrote a treatise on the 
Christian Mother, a book which today is translated 
into most of the modern languages. His father 
took special pride in his son as he heard him speak, 
authoritatively, on the Gospels, someth?»g carried 
over from his youth, as we have seen. 


In his native town of Mindszent (whether the 
town is named for the family or the family for 
the town, we do not know) even today the youth 
are told of the father of the Cardinal who was a 
respected and honored judge. This man, himself 
gifted with great intelligence, took much delight 
in the son’s ability as a speaker, and an equal pride 
in the young clergyman’s delight in serving the 
poor. Another quality which was to stand him in 
good stead was his ability to handle shovel, nails, 
boards, saw and axe. His hands never too refined 
to do a hard day’s work, were the willing instru- 
ments that helped his later widowed mother on her 
little farm, to bring in the harvest and to mend a 
leaking shed. It is said of him, with good authori- 
ty, that on the eve of his elevation to his high 
rank, he pitched in during a heavy rainstorm to 
help his mother save her crops from ruin, wearing 
the only soutane he possessed which, made of war- 
time material, had shrunk to his knees, and which 
required all night to be put again into wearable 
condition for the following day. His clothing was 
given to the needy even as his larder, which was 
rationed, was ever bare during the “hungry sea- 
sons” of the wartimes. It was one of the Car- 
dinal’s sacrifices to fast strictly every Monday of 
the year. A small piece of dry bread with a drink 
of weak tea or water was his Monday diet, and 
when reminded of his bare larder, he would say 
jokingly: “Let us think it is Monday.” 


As Americans, we often recall some of the many 
beautiful and homey remarks.and sayings of our 
beloved President Lincoln. One such is his tribute 
to his mother, of whom he said: “Whatever I am 
and hope to be, I owe to my Darling Mother.” 
Yet it was not one of his original sayings, but 
rather borrowed from the wealth of the sayings of 
the great St. Augustine, who first used it in tribute 
to his own mother, St. Monica. It is known that 
Cardinal Mindszenty also used that phrase fre- 
quently and he really believed it was through his 
Mother that he finally reached his goal. He never 
failed her and even as the Prince of the Church 
his little peasant mother was his most honored 
guest. Her small red hands knotted with hard 
labor did not disgrace him, nor did he mind if she 
did not know what fork to use or.if she brought 
her knife to her mouth. And so it was when on 
his last Christmas, of 1948, she was his guest at 
Esztergom, seated beside him with her little black 
cashmere shawl tightly pinned under her sparse 
chin, she feared for the boy who ever remained 
just that to her. She knew that when her son 
was destined for the post at Esztergom he was 
to encounter trouble in that once beautifully Catho- 
lic land that had slipped so readily into the hands 
of the enemy. As Primate of Hungary, succeeding 
Cardinal Seredi, his place was Budapest, but as 
Archbishop his post and his home and Cathedral 
were Esztergom, some miles from the lovely Buda- 
pest on the Danube. We who attended the iast 
International Eucharistic Congress, held at Buda- 
pest in 1938, also attended the festival at Eszter- 
gom which was the ninth centennial of the death 
of King Saint Stephen, at which celebration the 
right hand in a gold case, and the crown of the 
sainted king were borne from the palace in Buda- 
pest on a golden train car to the Cathedral of 
Esztergom, the true church of the sainted king. It 
is this very crown given by the then Pope to the 
King on his conversion and ascent to the throne, 
which has caused so much trouble, since the Car- 
dinal truly believed it to be the property of the 
Church, as against the greed of the Reds who 
insisted on confiscating it for purposes of their 
own. This deed was one of the “crimes” against 
the invaders, one of those foolish accusations which 
seemed so petty and trivial but which bore weight 
with the intruders because of the supposed valua- 
tion put upon the jeweled crown, which in reality 
proved to be much less valuable than estimated, 
No one seemed to care much about the real relic of 
the Christian King, the preserved right hand which 
for nine centuries rested in a,reliquary only to be 
carried in solemn procession once every hundred 
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years, on the centennial day of St. Stephen’s death. 
Greed for jewels, greed for earthly possessions, 
was the keynote of the trouble along with domin- 
eering demands to obey. 


With the foresight of a mother, when her son 
became Bishop of Esztergom in April, 1945, and 
later Cardinal-Primate of all Hungary in 1946, 
upon the death of the gracious Seredi, Mme. Mind- 
szenty knew what to expect. Even while every- 
thing seemed bright and friendly during the last 
Cangress, Budapest was flying her flag at half- 
mast before the Parliament buildings, and when 
asked why, the answer came from bitter lips, that 


never will it be hoisted until their territories that * 


were confiscated after World War I are restored. 
There was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction even 
then, and no one need believe that the change 
came suddenly. One great foreboding of trouble 
came from Germany when it was discovered that 
not one representative of the Church dared come 
to Hungary for the Congress; verboten was the 
word, and not even one radio message was broad- 
cast to that unhappy land about the Congress. Only 
a short time later the menace had spread to other 
lands, but such as the Mother of the Cardinal must 
have known that the underlying unrest was strong- 
ly felt in Church circles. 


And now, the latest news received from abroad 
tells of this brave little Mother asking permission 
of her government to leave for Rome. To her the 
remembrance of the day after last Christmas 
(1948) the day of the Martyr Saint Stephen, Hun- 
gary’s national feast day, when she was present as 
fier son was dragged from his home like an ordin- 
ary criminal, when she was permitetd only to kiss 
the hem of his garment, when he, the son, had 
féars for her safety as well, all this must be as 
a nightmare come true. Whether she ever again 
saw her son, is a matter of conjecture...no one 
thinks she had that permission. The latest news 
also speaks of the Cardinal’s possibility of release 
... because it is said that his mind, like his body, 
have broken under the strain, and he remembers 
little of the scandalous proceedings. Cardinal 
Mindszenty, who stood before the Pontius Pilate of 
our days, who was scourged and falsely accused 
even as was his Lord and Master, suffered no more 
than the Mother who nurtured him in his infancy, 
who watched over his first steps, who saw him 
grow into manhood, and over all, who became what 
was to her, the greatest gift God could bestow on 
her ...an ordained priest of God. Such is the price 
only a Mother can pay, even as her joys are su- 
preme when all goes well. 
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The Cardinal was of lean and angular stature. 
He rather looked like a man accustomed to the 
ascetic form of life. His face keenly regular, was 
a little sharp while his well-formed lips belonged 
to a person of strong-willed, contemplative charac- 
ter. His great kind eyes, under a highly formed 
brow were his greatest features, attractive, and 
denoting the man of letters and quick wit. Easy 
to laugh, his speech was less fiery than his quick 
mannerism of youthful motion, and he weighed his 
words carefully before speaking. He was a man 
highly respected, a man severely dutiful. And the 
mother of this great character is a little hard- 
working peasant woman, a person of equal charm, 
a Christian mother, who inspired her son’s book, 
The Mother, written in German, and destroyed by 
the Communists in Hungary in their fierce cam- 
paign against all religious enterprises. An English 
translation however, is now to be had in all book- 
stores, supposedly a good translation of the 
original. 


What made Cardinal Mindszenty a marked man 
from the beginning was his attitude toward the 
separation of Church and State. He refused to 
accept the Red terms, set down by the intruding 
hordes, and when questioned how he expected to 
live under the new rule, he jokingly replied that 
his “mother will give him a cow, his sister will 
give him some hens, and some friends would supply 
other necessaries” but those were not the things 
that worried that great mind. It was the Church, 
which he proved when he had opportunities to save 
himself, but when he refused to abandon his peo- 
ple, come what may. 


Will the mother of sorrows, the mother of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty be granted her plea for Rome? 
Will her son finally be released rather than be 
allowed to die in prison a broken man? Do the 
Reds fear just a little the world’s estimate of such 
a possibility? Is there a Christian on earth who 
does not weep with this little mother? Here in 
our great America we weep with this heartbroken 
woman and pray for the day when she might once 
more find a ray of ‘ight breaking through her 
awful gloom. Mothers are the barometers of the 
world.. .they are the atmospheric indicators of 
good and evil...they feel rather than see, they 
carry the burdens of the world. God knows what 
means to use..He caused the waters to retreat 
after the Deluge, He sanctioned the sorrow of the 
Crucifixion, but He also raised the dead Christ 
from the tomb.... The Cross was awful, the res- 
urrection was glorious. 
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Too Personal to Mention 


MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


HAT I am going to write about is really 
too personal to mention. It is a subject 
which belongs rightfully by its very intimate and 
sacred nature within the safe confines of home, 
a confessional, or a doctor’s office. But modern 
society has not seen fit to leave it in any of those 
sheltered spots. It has by its actions and its atti- 
tudes dragged it into headline print through every 
lurid alley way of the nation and right up on to 
the election platform. It is seeking now to intro- 
duce it into our legislature. Long ago it has ban- 
died it from sensation-loving pulpits. It has become 
of international significance by certain trends and 
proposals fast becoming increasingly more apparent. 
What I am writing about are various aspects of 
creation. But they have come to seem less than 
that in the popular eye. If they were not con- 
sidered less, decidedly less, most assuredly they 
would not be so distorted by treatment. 


I want to write about the beginning of life itself, 
its growth, and its marvelous fulfillment in the 
delivery of a human being from the womb of its 
mother. And sadly I want to write of those alas!- 
s0-familiar terms, “birth control,” “contraception,” 
“abortion,” and “planned parenthood.” 

Actually if one but studied his catechism he 
would have little need of an elaborate dissertation 
on birth. He would be able to get along without 
the cautions offered Catholic men and women lest 
they fall into the fleshpots of the times and come 
out very much sullied morally. If a man and woman 
fully knew and appreciated the Sacrament of Mat- 
timony, if its purpose were recognized and ac- 
cepted at the time the holy contract is entered into 
before the altar, there would be no need to warn 
and exhort and plead with any couple to go nature’s 
and God’s way rather than the unnatural road 
along which the Devil and his publicity agents 
beckon. 

In the new revised version of the No. 3 Balti- 
More catechism we find: What is the sacrament 
of matrimony? Answer: Matrimony is the sacra- 
ment by which a baptized man and a baptized 
woman bind themselves for life in a lawful mar- 
riage and receive the grace to discharge their 
duties. 

What is the chief duty of husband and wife in 
the married state? Answer: The chief duty of 


husband and wife in the married state is to be 
faithful to each other, and to provide in every way 
for the welfare of the children God may give them. 

In the catechism answers there seems to be no 
provision for financing a family car or building a 
five-room house complete with barbecue, before the 
welfare of children is considered. There seems to 
be no modifying clause to “the children God may 
give them.” There is no stipulation as to “the 
children they may see fit to accept.” 

But things have come to such a sorry pass that 
actually it is expecting a great deal from the mis- 
informed public to assume that the truth is known 
and accepted. 

How can you blame the Average Citizen when 
he consumes such ifems as the following (which I 
quote directly from clippings garnered in a few 
days from the daily press)? Imagine what I would 
have discovered had I stayed on the job a couple 
of weeks or months. Ugh! 

DOCTOR URGES BABY CEILING FOR JAPANESE 

Tokyo: A physician suggested today that fam- 
ilies in crowded Japan be limited to two babies 
per family during the next twenty years to reduce 
the nation to a “peaceful population of 70,000,000.” 

Dr. Shozo Toda, honorary professor of Kyoto 
University, also urged women who are considering 
marriage to postpone that act for 5 years. 

Toda said that he will appeal to Diet members 
to adopt legislation legalizing abortions after the 
birth of a second child in a family. 

He said, “there should be no births in Japan 
for the next five years because 6,000,000 nationals 
have been repatriated from overseas.” 

It would be nice indeed at this point if we could 
point toward the western world and say; “Let us 
lead the way in righteousness. Let us show yon 
something about Christ and His teachings. Let us 
help you find peace in keeping with His standards.” 
But instead this comes from the British press: 

London: A royal commission tonight urged the 
British government to give free advice on birth 
control, under the National Health Service. The 
commission supported: 

Planned families, etc. 

The commission ... known as the Royal Commis- 
sion...on Population...was set up by the gov- 
ernment more than five years ago. 
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The six women and eight men said contraception 
is the only practical means of controlling the 
growth of population. The commission report add- 
ed, “there is nothing inherently wrong in the use 
of mechanical methods of contraception.” 

“Giving advice to married couples on contracep- 
tion,” the commission said, “should be accepted as 
a duty by the government’s free National Health 
Service.” 

Now, isn’t that a pretty piece of thinking! Can 
you fathom the morals of a people who publicly 
sponsor such a program? O the times! O the 
customs, indeed! No time nor any custom can offer 
any justification for such thinking. Nor can any 
time or morals convince any human being within 
his own conscience that there is “nothing inher- 
ently wrong” with contraception. Men and women 
who enter into marriage with a full realization of 
its responsibilities and its obligations know right 
from wrong without being told by a Royal Com- 
mission. 

And now it would be nicest of all if we could 
turn to our own United States and declare; “Here 
we have more than the Four Freedoms. Here we 
have that freedom pronounced in the Declaration 
of Independence, which speaks of certain unalien- 
able rights and does not question to whom such 
rights are accorded. Here we have true evaluation 
of the dignity of man. Here we have appreciation 
of his God-given destiny.” 

But no. We turn to America only to admit 
bitterly that here there is no indication that human 
life is accepted from God from its earliest begin- 
ning and left to Him for its final termination. But 
no, in America there is human meddling with God’s 
Plan. We find it in the public pratings on mercy 
killing. We hear it in the shrill cries for legal 
abortion. We see it when a woman credited (or 
discredited) with spreading Birth Control propa- 
ganda throughout the world is given an Honorary 
Degree at a university. We know it when we scan 
the divorce statistics, the birth rate, the various 
facets of our delinquency, which stem back to that 
initial disregard of the prerogatives of children 
in a society. 

And so we find these subjects which should be 

too personal to mention fast becoming too personal! 
not to mention. 
* When a world begins to think in such terms as 
these few examples indicate, it is difficult indeed 
to stay in an uncontaminated zone, try though 
one might. 

I am thinking in terms of those who seem inno- 
cently to cause all the turmoil. I am thinking of 
the children. 
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It is well and good to say; “I know my religion, 
I shall teach it to my child. I shall keep him in a 


Catholic school. He will not contact such ideas,” 

But you can not keep him out of a pagan world. 
This is fast becoming “one world” and there is 
no choice. 

So I come to my point. 

I am writing this because we can not remain 
silent. We can not continue in a quiet and decorous 
manner to keep these things within our hearts, 
We can not confine our beliefs to our homes. 

When we find the enemies of .the people .. and 
I do mean the enemies of the people ... carrying 
their fight through the press, on the moving pic- 
ture screen, on radio, (perhaps via television) into 
our law-making bodies, across land and sea, then 
we must map out a similar campaign and send our 
fighting forces where the enemy has chosen the 
meeting ground. 

I think that not enough, not nearly enough posi- 
tive action is being taken in these matters by 
Catholic people. 

Our young married couples are being misin- 
formed. Is the ground of valid information being 
well covered? I know about the Cana Conferences. 
Wonderful projects, these, where married people 
are brought together for discussion of pertinent 
problems. I know too of the Brides’ Retreats and 
the other ventures intended to prepare young folk 
for marriage. 

But this is not enough. The good word must 
become louder. It must become more frequent. It 
must be more commanding. 

This is an age of a public address system. This 
is a publicity era. 

Erroneous teachings are not shy. But too often, 
the Truth is. It shines beneath the bushel while 
Falsehood stands on top and waves a bright red 
flag. 

Somehow we must sell the idea of the natural 
and holy way of life to our people. (And all people 
are “our” people.) We must put across the idea 
that God is the giver and the taker of life. We 
must make popular a trust in His Wisdom. We 
must convince a world that He is even smarter 
than “six women and eight men” who serve on a 
Royal Commission. 

We must, first of all recognize the sad and sordid 
fact that teachings against God’s rights as a Crea- 
tor did -not commence in the press, in legislature, 
in public lecture halls. Those teachings began in 4 
whisper. They ran from household to household 
like a filthy disease. They supplanted the old ways, 
the true ways, the natural ways. One woman told 
another behind a tilted hand; “I know a place where 
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NOT BY STEAK 


ALONE 


i. G6 LOBB 


¢¢Q* TEAK on the table, whoopee!” shouted the 
buxom ’teen-age daughter of the house. 

The tired-eyed mother spoke softly, “I’m not 
hungry. Just give me that bit of overdone end 
there, please.” 

Ten-year-old innocence piped up _ with, 
Mummy, it’s steak.” 

“Hush, foolish,” retorted the sophomore; “she 
only wants us to get more. That’s what mothers 
are for.” 


“But 


Too often that is what mothers are for. Many 
a mother who thinks herself a model of devotion 
is only a breeder of brats. She gladly feeds their 
bodies beyond their needs. She glories in showing 
them how she gives her all to them. She exacts 
nothing. She brings them up in the habit of think- 
ing the best cut of steak will always be theirs. 
When life tosses them a bone instead, they don’t 
know what to do with it. 

You need the respect of your child. More yet, 
your child needs to respect you. Making material 
life easy wins no respect. Stones don’t fall upward. 
Our modern scientists have not repealed the law of 
gravity. They use it with deeper understanding to 
make the airplane stay in the sky. The ten com- 
mandments are laws made by the same One Who 
made the law of gravity. Any modern psychologist 
who thinks he can get away from the command- 


ments is as foolish as an engineer who thinks he 
can defy the laws of gravity. In either case a 
crash is certain. 


Anyone who reads the daily papers knows how 
close to a crash most American homes are. Catho- 
lics should know why. They should know all the 
why’s. Too often the trouble lies with a forgotten 
commandment, the fourth. The termites fast eating 
the American home into ruins do not come from 
sins against the sixth and ninth commandments. 
Those sins are present, sure. Doing away with 
them is just not enough. They are like the cracks 
of an earthquake. They gape to the naked eye 
from wall and roof. But their remedy is at hand. 
It is spread wide on the pages of the Catholic 
press. It is shouted from the pulpit. It is whis- 
pered in the confessional. The termite traits gnaw- 
ing at a life’s foundation cannot be confessed if 
they are not known. Those of us whose job it is 
to patch up sick personalities must peer into the 
dark and hidden places. Long before the beam 
cracks and the crash called “a nervous breakdown” 
comes, we see the tell-tale dust of termite traits at 
work. The worst termite of human life is self-love. 


“She only wants us to get more,” said the ’teen- 
ager. Can you hear the termites gnawing in that 
remark? The mother of that steak story is a parish 
leader. Her children are the envy of many. They 
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you can have it done safely. It will cost you a 
hundred dollars and it is safe. Here is the ad- 
dress.” One woman told another; “You want to 
keep your figure, Dearie. Look, you just ask for 
this in the drug store. You don’t want kids for 
awhile. You want to enjoy life!” One high school 
child told another; “It really isn’t wrong. It’s the 
way to be sure if you are in love.” And saddest 
of all a husband and wife said to one another; 
“We can’t afford.” And down, down, down they all 
whirled, the while they sold out to the enemy with- 
out even knowing they had betrayed their Maker. 


So that is how it must come back. Let one woman 
tell another the things she must. The right things. 
Let her bring out those things too personal ta 
mention and say them when there is a need. Let 
mothers tell high school daughters, “Right igs 
right.” Let a woman have the backbone to tell her 
husband, “We can’t afford not; to have children. 
There are the years ahead.... There is a con- 
science which must be lived with all our days... .” 

Ah yes. These things are too personal to men; 
tion. But let us shout them as loudly as we can 
before it is too late to be heard. .. ° 
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rank high in the parish schools. They have good 
manners in public. They would never think of 
missing Mass or eating meat on Friday. The older 
ones will keep company only with Catholics. Steak 


on Thursday is not a forbidden pleasure. They 
want all they can get. Mother exists to see they 
get it. That is what she is for. Sacrifice is a 
swell principle, for somebody else. What can a few 
phrases of catechism, learned by rote, do against 
the daily propaganda on every hand. From radio, 
mavie, and magazines the hucksters lure them to 
more and more demands. “Honor thy father and 
thy mother” gefs lived as “Dad and Mom owe me 
this and that. So-and-so gets it.” 

Here’s another scene. Two fifth graders from St. 
Blank’s have romped together all Saturday after- 
noon. The mother of Mary Joe has come to get 
Ker lone lamb. At once the question of going to 
a movie comes up. Mary Joe’s mother has worked 
all week, as usual. She earns the money which 
feeds, clothes, and pampers Mary Joe. She is 
tired. Yet she says to Peggy’s mother, “I’ll take 
the kiddies to fhe movie and bring them back.” 
Peggy’s mother abjects. Peggy has home duties. 
Mary Joe twists, sulks, pleads. Mary Joe’s mother 
looks more tired, more desperate. Obedient to Mary 
Joe, she asks again. Peggy looks up at her mother 
cautiously, pulls aut her lower lip, and clouds up 
as for tears. Then she decides it is no use, sighs, 
shrugs her shoulders at Mary Joe and settles for 
the evening af home. Mary Joe and her mother 
move into the darkness toward their car. Voices 
drift back. The mother is pleading and promising: 
“But darling, I couldn’t help it. I'll take you both 
to a show just as soon as Peggy’s mother will let 
her go.” The termites are eating deep into self- 
centered little Mary Joe. When the time comes, 
what rotten wood she will be for home building. 

Not all our young wood is rotten, though. A 
midwestern farm child eight-years-old taught me 
how straight and strong our timber still can grow. 
Her mother was under my care, gravely ill in the 
hospital. The father had all his spring planting to 
do. At home were five younger children stepping 
down to a seven-months-old baby. The family had 
no near relatives. They were good Catholics. Where 
their fellow parishioners were in that crisis I do 
not know. I do know that a proud father kept his 
wife comforted with stories of how well that eight- 
year-old ran the home. On the day the mother 
could go home I had proof of the child’s skill. Into 
my office came a shy scrap of a girl not over fifty 
pounds. She lifted a large gold cake up onto my 
desk. “It’s for you, Doctor, I made it myself. It’s 
for making Mama well.” 
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That child was overburdened for a time. Who 
of us would say that it is well for an eight-year-old 
to carry the load of a woman? Yet her body and 
mind were healthy. She had learned to think of 
others, even to bringing a cake to a stranger. Al- 
ready she had quit being a taker and had become 
a giver. 


Narcissus, in the Greek legend, was the beautiful 
youth who fell in love with his own image. He 
drowned trying to grasp that image in a pool. 
From him we get the word narcissism for love of 
self. Leaving out actual brain damage cases, we 
can grade all mental ills by the degree and disguise 
of the narcissism in them. A baby knows nothing 
but its own wants. A tiny child is all wrapped up 
in itself and its affairs. Self-love is proper to the 
baby. The more of that self-love we keep, the 
more of a baby we are in our feelings. Babyhood 
is not measured in years. A four-year-old sees his 
mother crying. He does know the yellow paper in 
her hand is a death message. He brings his most 
precious toy and lays it on her lap. “You can 
have it,” he says. An hour from now he will be 
a self-centered four-year-old again. But for the 
moment his self-love has broken. It will break 
easier next time. All our growing up is the strand 
by strand breaking of our self-love. Finally, as 
Father Vann describes, we say no longer as we 
knock at the heart of the beloved, “It is I,” but 
“It is thyself.” Then we are children no longer. 


When we talk of narcissism, we are in the realm 
of psychology. We are saying that too much self- 
love, open or hidden, destroys our mental health 
here and now. Go to the moral theologians and 
see where self-love will get you in the next world. 
Neither in the here nor the hereafter can the self- 
centered find peace. The mother who gives her iil 
to her children is living that knowledge. Yet the 
foolish mother does not share her knowledge. She 
gives her child worse than a stone when she gives 
it the best piece of steak seasoned with the poison 
of narcissism. She feeds the body and lets termites 
feed on the spirit. Yet her remedy for this is as 
close as her prayer-book. It is enforcing the 
fourth commandment. 


A mother owes no apology to her children for 
bringing them into this world. She does not owe 
them every leisure and luxury our twentieth cen- 
tury screams for. She does owe them full training 
in God’s laws. God says they owe her a debt of 
honor. For their sakes, she must demand it. He 
put mother love into her heart, but not for it to 
live by steak alone. 
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TRE BEAK 


GEORGE SANDERLIN 


OM stood in line in the elegant, 

marble-faced corridor, with 

the pretty secretaries quietly 
passing and re-passing from the 
door marked “Admissions Office,” in 
shining black and gold letters, to 
the door marked “Treasurer’s De- 
partment.” Now and then he shut 
his eyes. The hum of voices from 
the students waiting to register 
made a pleasant lullaby. Like a 
child, he would imagine that he was 
not here, that he was back in the 
tumble-down schoolhouse, fumbling 
uncertainly for the knowledge that 
soon would be poured in golden pro- 
fusion before him. He would hear 
again the questions of some of his 
brighter pupils, hear his own slow, 
painfully reasoned replies. 


How ignorant he was! How little 
he possessed of the knowledge that 
had created this rich, beautiful civ- 
ilization! Why, this morning as he 
wandered about the far-flung cam- 
pus, among the solid red brick 
Colonial buildings, the dormitories, 
libraries, and recitation halls, he had 
seen names for whole fields of learn- 
ing which he did not understand. 
Like entomology, or ichthyology. He 
had noted them down, neatly, in his 
little ten-cent store notebook. As 
soon as he returned to his rented 
toom in the city he would look them 
up. That would be the beginning 
of his new education! 

He’d hold his eyes closed a mo- 
ment longer. Suppose, when he 
opened them, it was upon the strag- 
gling mountain town, the red clay, 
the shanties...and Little Joe. 

Little Joe. There was an unhap- 
py thought connected with the boy, 
a thought he didn’t want to think. 
Real quick, he’d snap his eyes open. 

There! And it would be all Tom 
could do to restrain a sharp cry of 
pure ecstasy. For he was still at 
the University. The students still 
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stood, laughing and chattering, be- 
hind him. The line still crawled, 
imperceptibly, toward the magic 
iron grill, the entrance gate marked 
“Registrar.” 


Tom gripped his notebook and 
did not cry out—for what would 
people think of a six-foot fifty-five- 
year-old man shouting aloud like a 
child in this distinguished setting? 
Already, he had caught a few 
glances in his direction, politely 
turned away as his eyes met theirs. 
Naturally, it was not every day 
that the University welcomed a fifty- 
five-year-old freshman to its halls! 
Tom grinned with warm friendli- 
ness at everyone in sight. And it all 
would never have happened had it 
not been for Little Joe.... 


The day he was remembering had 
started off just like any other. The 
classes had been average. Tom even 


thought, while the history students 
were writing their examinations, 
that they were spending longer than 
usual on them, had studied harder 
and had more to say. 


Then, when he corrected them— 
when he reached first for Little 
Joe’s, and read that—what a blow 
it had been! Tom, who was a big 
colored man, a man cut'on the Joe 
Louis pattern, frowned and read it 
through again. He leaned his el- 
bows then, still frowning, on the 
desk; and while that didn’t exactly 
dent the desk, it did give an in- 
teresting topography to the sagging 
floor beneath. 

Finally, Tom had dipped his pen 
in the chipped inkwell and inscribed 
a large, unhappy “F” on the paper. 

“Now what,” he asked wretchedly, 
“has Little Joe been up to? He’s 
the most smartest—the smartest—I 





“See if your father is asleep, dear. 
He always finds the country so restful” 
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got. Why, he used to be the best 
potato in the whole bushel!” 

After that, the other exams had 
probably seemed worse than they 
were. Tom had been miserably a- 
ware of the horseflies buzzing a- 
gainst the dirty pane of window- 
glass, of the slow, feeble ticking of 
the clock. When he’d finished and 
strode homeward, he’d almost passed 
the Loumansky Garage before he 
recognized the familiar ring to the 
voice that was crying, 

“Baby, you’s gotta do it, yo’s 
gotta do it fo’ Papa. Jest one little 
ol’ seven—hah!” 

Tom dropped his heavy briefcase 
in surprise. Leaving it on the side- 
walk, he hurried around behind the 
leaning tin building just in time to 
see Little Joe, a skinny youngster 
of fifteen with black eyes snapping 
with intelligence, fling one arm out 
and spin the dice, clicking, across 
the rough cement. 

“Here!” shouted Tom. 

“Dog-gone, he done throwed him 
a-nother seben!” cried a tough older 
youngster. 

“Come here, you Joe!” Tom said. 

Joe dodged and tried to recover 
the dice. Tom swept them into the 
oily dirt with his foot and collared 
Joe firmly by the scruff of the neck. 

“You come with me,” 
grimly. 


he said 


“Awww!” protested Joe. 


But he came, not having any 
other perceptible choice. And when 
Tom had him a good distance from 
the garage, he released him and 
addressed him in no uncertain terms. 


“I’m surprised at you, Joe Turner! 
You, my own brother’s son! You 
used to be the smartest boy in the 
class, and now look at you! How 
do you ever expect to amount to 
anything, I’d like to know?” 


He’d expected to shame the boy. 
But Joe always had had a streak of 
assurance, impertinence, even, that 
the others lacked. He didn’t seem 
to worry about Tom’s Joe Louis 
physique. He stared coolly up at 
him. 

“Amount to something such as— 
what?” 
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“Why—why, a doctor, or a law- 
yer,” Tom said indignantly. “Just 
for example. Or—” 

“What colored doctors or lawyers 
is there in this town I’d like to 
know?” Joe retorted  scornfully. 
“All that stuff’s for white people.” 


“Well—a_ school-teacher, then. 
You’re smart. And if you worked 
hard, real hard, you might get to 
be a teacher like me!” 


“Like you?” Joe sniggered. 


It made Tom furious, but he knew 
from experience that was no way 
to convince them. He drew a deep 
breath, and tried to think. He tried 
very hard to think of the words 
that would convince Little Joe. 


“Yes,” he said slowly. He took 
the boy’s arm, gently. “You see, 
Joe, I—I get a chance to read—to 
read real good books, Joe, books I 
know you’d love.” He looked beyond 
Joe, and it was as though he saw a 
rainbow suddenly arching up behind 
the shanties, out of the ugly red 
clay. He drew another deep breath. 
“I’ve read the plays of Shakes- 
peare, Joe, read every one of them 
I reckon a dozen times. And Milton. 
And Dante, all about Hell where 
it’s burning ice forever, and Heaven 
with the angels of light and music, 
and the rose unfolded eternally to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Wouldn’t 
you like to read books like those, 
Joe?” 

“Books like those?” Joe repeated. 
He stared at Tom through narrowed 
cynical young eyes. Tom felt the 
boy’s muscles tense resentfully un- 
der his hand. But he was not pre- 
pared for the venom of the boy’s 
words. 


“Why don’t you get wise to your- 
self!” Joe snarled furiously. “Don’t 
you know everyone in town calls 
you ‘Dumb Tom’ because you spend 
all your time reading those foolish 
books and working for less than 
any woman can get goin’ in town 
to scrub floors! You think you’re 
gonna frame me into a stupid life 
like that, you got another think 
coming!” 


It wasn’t the first time that Tom 
had failed. There had been others, 
as intelligent and pliant and teach- 
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able as Joe, and he’d never been 
able to hold a one of them. 


But it was the first time Tom had 
felt old, the first time in all his 
fifty-five years. The shadow must 
have crept into his face, for Little 
Joe, who had spoken with an ex- 
cited, frightened expression, sudden- 
ly lowered his eyes, as if he were 
ashamed of what he saw. 


Afterwards, sitting in the dark- 
ness, unmoving, in his cramped 
boardinghouse quarters, Tom had 
thrashed it out. His fists were 
clenched on the table, and he rea- 
soned it out in whispers to himself, 


“It stands to reason,” he said, 
painfully, “it’s something wrong 
with me, that’s what it is.” Perhaps 
he should resign. Perhaps he should 
go to the white superintendent and 
tell him he was not competent to 
teach. 

“But it’s the same everywhere 
else, in every other colored school 
around town. I know that,” he rea- 
soned. “There’s something else 
wrong. Lord, God, there’s something 
else wrong—it’s—it’s that we just 
don’t know enough.” 

He had stopped on that. Like 
Balboa, climbing in his haste the 
highest, most difficult peak to see 
the land beyond and _ suddenly 
stunned by the absence of land, the 
sunlit glittering of an infinite sea. 

“IT don’t know enough to show 
them,” Tom whispered. “Lord God, 
that’s it!” 

“Next,” said a business-like voice. 

Someone behind him touched Tom 
on the elbow, and his eyes snapped 
back into focus. He heard the sub- 
dued murmur of voices and saw the 
iron grill immediately in front of 
him. 

“Thank you,” he said, grinning 
happily at the young student. 

“Next,” repeated the voice, im- 
patiently. 

Tom stepped up to the grill. 

When he reached inside his coat 
pocket for his application, which had 
been returned to him stamped “Ac- 
cepted” only a week ago, his fingers 
were trembling so that he could 
hardly draw the papers out. How 
lucky he was, how consecrated he 
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was, in this moment! Somehow, in 
a flash, all the long hours of his 
past reading, the hours stolen from 
sleep, the hours when he sat under 
the hot electric bulb drenched in 
perspiration, stung red and bleed- 
ing by insects, flashed before him: 
the perspiration he had never felt, 
the blood he had never missed, had 
gladly sacrificed. 

He did not stand there alone. 
Shakespeare was with him, Dante 
and Milton stood beside him. All 
who have ever struggled up those 
steep, exhausting ranges of thought 
toward the golden wisdom of God 
marched shoulder to shoulder with 
Tom. 

“Your name?” asked the official, 
scribbling something on a pad. 

“Tom—Thomas Turner.” 


“Thomas Turner. Thomas Turn- 
er’s blank, please.” The official com- 
pleted his entry for the last student 
and looked up. 

“Thomas—are you Thomas Turn- 
er?” The official, a man with a 
lined, businessman’s face, seemed 
upset. 

“Yes, sir,” Tom said. 





“Is—is this your blank?” The of- 
ficial, still staring at Tom, shoved 
the half of the application which 
had been detached and held by the 
University through the grill. 


“Y-yes, sir.” Tom took hold of 
the marble counter with his broad 
fingers to keep them from shaking. 


“Is—is it—I don’t have enough 
credits, sir?” 
“Credits? Why, I suppose so.” 


The man lowered his eyes to the 
blank and did not raise them again. 
“Why, yes, your credits are all 
right, Turner. But you can’t enter 
this university. I’m sorry. Try 
Johnson’s Junior College for the 
Colored, across the other side of the 
state.” 

The man spoke brusquely. There 
was a queer silence immediately be- 
hind Tom, and it began to spread. 


“It’s all a mistake, but you should 
have stated your race on the blank, 
you know. It’s your fault,” said the 
official, a little querulously. “The 
law was passed by the majority of 
this state—it’s what the people 
want. You’re holding up those be- 
hind you, please.” 





“Well, don’t forget you've gained 
a few pounds since last summer” 
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“Oh,” Tom said. “I—understand. 
I—should have thought of that, 
but—” 


“You’re 
please.” 


holding up the line, 
Tom gathered up his papers, as 
hastily as he could. They were bent 
and crushed in his big, clumsy 
hands, but that didn’t matter. 


“Excuse me, sir,” he apologized. 

He dropped one, and when he 
stooped for it he clumsily knocked 
against another student and apolo- 
gized again. 

No one said anything. 


Tom wondered what they would 
say if, suddenly, he began to talk 
to them, as if he were back in the 
sagging high school with a class of 
frizzy, sassy black heads under him, 
and the words coming slow and hard 
to fit the thought. If he told them 
the story of Balboa, and how he, 
like Balboa, was lured on by a 
dream... but a dream that would 
bring happiness and goodness and 
learning to his people; how he 
scaled peak after peak, searching for 
the summit, until he came to the 
hardest, steepest peak of all, and 
how, when he at last conquered 
that and stood breathless on the top, 
he gazed out, not on green land or 
blue shimmering sea, but a great 
emptiness. 


He went outside, to the marble 
projecting wall beside the steps, and - 
sat down on it. Dormitories, libra- 
ries, recitation halls dotted the vel- 
vety green campus in front of him. 
Students ran down the steps, their 
shoes clattering just like Little Joe’s. 


The scene changed under his eyes. 
In place of the majestic Library 
there was a _ grease-soaked, gro- 
tesquely-leaning tin garage. In 
place of the laughter of the well- 
dressed students, there were the 
broken grammar and foul curses of 
a child, flinging a pair of dice with 
burning eyes. In place of the jazz 
issuing from the radio of a parked 
roadster, there was the anguished 
refrain of dark centuries... “Op- 
pressed so hard they could not 
stand... Let my people go.” 


Slowly, Tom began to tear the 
application papers across. 
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THMh DOVE OFT PLENTY 


ALBERTA C. TRIMBLE 


‘...and if the dove goes straight into the church, the countryfolk believe there will be a boun- 
tiful harvest; then all the bells ring. But if the dove leaves the wire, it augurs ill, and not a 
single bell in the city of Florence will ring for a week.’ 


HIS paragraph, describing the 

Scoppio del Carro or “Ex- 

plosion of the Car,” I trans- 
lated haltingly from the Italian text 
which my teacher, a Florentine, had 
given me to read aloud. Italian, 
being phonetic and essentially mu- 
sical, is an easy language to read. 
The “haltingness” was caused by 
my mind’s being otherwise engaged: 
could we go to Florence for Holy 
Saturday and witness the “Explo- 
sion of the Car,” one of the most 
colorful ceremonies which has sur- 
vived from pagan rites? 


We went. Florence was stirred by 
the same pre-election ebullience 
which was everywhere in Italy, the 
walls plastered with clever posters— 
one, a map of Italy, above which 
was a red hand with a hammer and 
sickle in its palm. 


The hotel was altogether charm- 
ing. Our rooms opened to a bal- 
cony over a tranquil garden with 
sweet-smelling shrubs and trees. We 
slept well, in spite of the bells which 
all night long went bang! bang! 
bong! bong! seemingly without 
rhyme, or reason, unless in their 
brass depths they realized that, be- 
cause of the vagaries of a dove, they 
might be silent for the next seven 
days. 


Our hotelier had reserved seats 
for us in one of the two “tribunes” 
which had been erected in the Duo- 
mo, the large square before the 
Cathedral Church of St. Mary of 
the Flowers. The crowd was a tight 
mass. Even people who had wit- 
nessed the ceremony many times 
were eager to see it again. 
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We were barely in time to get a 
glimpse of the procession entering 
the square between a cordon of po- 
lice: first the priests, then the four 
white oxen drawing the Carro del 
Fuoco or Car of Fire. The oxen 
were magnificent beasts, their white 
coats gleaming in the brilliant sun- 
shine, their gilded horns tied with 
elaborate sheaves of flowers, palms 
and bay leaves, their wide maroon 
belly-bands with a white medallion 
bearing the red fleur-de-lis of the 
Medicis which one sees everywhere 
in “the city of flowers.” : 

Almost immediately they were 
taken out again because, a small 
boy explained, the noise of the fire- 
works would frighten them. 





By now everyone in our vicinity 
was interested in “the visitors from 
Canada,” and, in a mixture of Ital- 
ian and English, began explaining 
the ceremony to us. One woman 
leaned over and tapped me on the 
shoulder to tell me with an air of 
great importance that the signora 
who had accompanied her here today 
was a descendant of the Pazzis. 

“Indeed!” I said. But the name 
conveyed nothing to me. However, 
it does now, since I have delved 
into the matter. 

The ceremony of carrying the 
Holy Fire every Holy Saturday 
morning in Florence goes so far 
back that its origin is lost in a 
maze of pagan rites. Tradition 


The Carro de Fuoco before the Cathedral in Florence. 
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states that the fire was preserved 
with great care from the fire of the 
Vestal Virgins, but it is more proba- 
ble that the custom originated from 
an incident in one of the early 
crusades. Jerusalem had been wrest- 
ed from the infidel. The clergy and 
people had assembled in the Resur- 
rection Church on Holy Saturday 
and prayed that God would send 
fire from heaven upon the Holy 
Sepulchre. The fire was miraculous- 
ly kindled there, and the Patriarch 
gave it to the assemblage, first to 
the ministers and the nobles, then 
to the common people. 


The earliest authentic account 
comes down from the first half of 
the fourteenth century, but it still 
had a flavor of a pagan rite. A 
hundred years later, history records 
that, on Holy Saturday, the fire was 
honorably carried to the Church of 
Our Lady of the Flowers accom- 
panied by many priests and the 
sounding of trumpets. 


Water to be used in Baptism was 
blessed, then the Holy Fire was 
blessed, and, in the same way as 
was done in Jerusalem, was then 
distributed to all parts of the city. 
One person from each house was 
privileged to carry it. The dignity 
of lighting the fire came to the 
Pazzi house in Florence by merit of 
the fact that an ancestor, a strong 
and tall person, who carried a larger 
torch than the others, was the lead- 
er of those favored ones who car- 
tied the holy fire. 


The name of Pazzi definitely links 
the rite with the Crusades in the 
year 1088 when Pope Urban II un- 
dertook to deliver the Holy Land 
from the Turk. Men from all Chris- 
tian countries flocked to fight be- 
neath the banner of the cross. Gof- 
fredo Buglione was made general. 
The commander of the Tuscan ar- 
mies was the Florentine, Pazzo dei 
Pazzi, who conducted himself with 
conspicuous bravery. Indeed, his 
exploits read like a highly-colored 
and romantic adventure story which 
would film with the best. When the 
besiegers scaled the walls of Jeru- 
salem at last, it was he who fixed 
the Christian cross on the ramparts, 
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—a cross, not the white lily on a 
red field which was the flag of the 
Florentine municipality, for that 
was not run up until some time 
during the crusade of 1218. For 
this, Pazzo obtained three pieces of 
stone reputed to come from the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the design on his 
crest was changed to two dolphins 
and crosses on a blue ground. These 
pieces of stone were used at first 
to light the sacred fire. 


Great were the feast and cere- 
monies and public rejoicing on Paz- 
zi’s return. The magistrates, clergy 
and populace went to the city gates 
to meet the victorious crusaders at 
the head of which was Pazzoni de’ 
Pazzi, who made a triumphal entry 
on a car decorated with a painting 
of the Holy Land. This was the 
original Carro del Fuoco or Chariot 
of Fire. 


An old book gives a record of 
the subsequent procedure. 


On Holy Saturday morning, in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles where 
the Carro del Fuoco was kept, one 
of the Pazzi family lit the fire and 
the torch from a spark produced 
with the holy stones. The fire was 
then blessed, and the Prior, with 
many priests who chanted psalms, 
took the artistic Carro, filled with 
burning coals, through all the 
streets of Florence, preceded by 
trumpeters sent by the Pazzis. Those 
who were already assembled in the 
Cathedral waited until they entered 
the Duomo, and gave the fire to 
the clerk who lit the Pasqual (Eas- 
ter) candle. The Bishop intoned 
“Glory be to God,” at which the 
bells clanged forth -joyously, then 
the lights and fire were given to the 
people who ran to all parts of the 
city and country. The Carro was 
then conducted to the Pazzi house 
in via del Proconsolo, to the strains 
of the Pazzi song. 


Unfortunately for the Pazzis, 
their great honor suffered an eclipse. 
After their fierce intrigues against 
the Medici, occasioned by rivalry in 
business affairs,—the plot is known 
in history as the Pazzi plot,—the 
heads of the family were expelled 
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from Florence. Not only were they 
deprived of their goods, but the 
privilege of Holy Saturday was 
taken from them. 


By provision of the Consul of the 
people, May 23, 1478, the Republic 
established that the holy carro of 
fire which it was customary to carry 
across the city to the house of Pazzi 
from St. John the Baptist’s Church 
should not be taken any more. How- 
ever, it was provided that, on Holy 
Saturday, the fire should be placed 
before the temple in an open and 
commodious spot in such a manner 
that those who wished could take it. 
The Consuls of Calimala, or the 
Merchants of Art, were charged 
with the execution of the feast. This 
situation remained until January 
25, 1494, when, by proclamation, the 
ancient rights were restored to the 
Pazzis. 


Still, all was not smooth sailing. 
For some years the solemnity of the 
Scoppio del Carro on Holy Satur- 
day was interrupted by a dispute 
between several members of the 
Pazzi family. An order of the mag- 
istrate, dated April 5, 1570, reads: 


“It is decreed that in this year 
the Carro del Fuoco be placed out- 
side according to the custom with- 
out prejudice to the parti because 
Alexander Pazzi and John Baptiste 
de Pazzi claimed that the ceremony 
belonged to them. Also, the fires 
will be lit at the expense of the 
Pazzis.” 


They made a deposit on August 
12, 1570, in the Monte di Pieta, of 
fifty florins. This sum, augmented 
in interest, was used for the ex- 
penses of carrying the Carro of 
Blessed Fire every Holy Saturday 
according to the ancient custom of 
the Pazzis, and for the maintenance 
of the Carro, and other expenses, 
including that of keeping it in a 
local place. 


At first it was housed in the 
Church of the Camoldoli, which also 
served as an arsenal, being high 
and dry. The church, having served 
for this use since 1625, acquired 
the name of St. John of the Carro. 
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By an act of June 29, 1710, the 
Carro was put in a case hired by 
Francesco Pazzi for nine crowns 
a year. ‘ 


In 1864 the Council of Florence 
took over the expense and care of 
the celebration of the feast. The 
Carro was kept in a large cottage 
in the Prato where until a few years 
ago the old Carro of St. John, 
called the Ragged One, was kept 
by the Florentines. 


There have been several Carros, 
1622, 1629, 1764. The one in 1622 
was destroyed by fire while being 
brought to the metropolitan, many 
accidents occurring with the artifi- 
cial fires. As a result, there was a 
change. On the first day of April, 
1769, thousands of squibs were dis- 
charged instead of ordinary fire, 
which the year before had caused so 
much damage. The last squibs, to 
the joy of the people and the chil- 
dren were burnt before the Pazzi 
villa. 


The Carro which today draws 
such a cosmopolitan crowd was con- 
structed after the ancient model, 
and appeared for the first time on 
April 6, 1765. It was adorned with 
streamers flowing from its sides 
which bore the Pazzi crest, but dif- 
fered from the first Carro which 
had an enormous torch on its sum- 
mits with firebrands, as well as the 
corners and sides bearing lighted 
torches. The new Carro has a more 
simple base, the panels are spread 
out and several episodes of the war- 
like Pazzini are painted on it. Or- 
namentation and the crest were 
added in honor of the family. In 
place of the torch are four dolphins 
upholding the crown. 


In 1859, with the death of Gae- 
tano de’ Pazzi, the direct line of 
that noble family was broken. He 
committed his heirs, with solemn 
testament on March 10, 1846, and 
the Codicil of May 12, 1852, with 
the care of providing for the old 
feast. They refused. To prevent 
the general discontent provoked by 
the suspension of the characteristic 
feast, the Administration was ob- 
liged to maintain the old custom. 
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The affair between the Common 
of Florence and the Pazzis continued 
for some years. In 1864, Guglielmo 
de Pazzi, representing the family 
and its name, renounced the rights 
and obligations of the feast, and 
gave the Commonweath the Carro 
de Fuoco together with the four 
banners which accompanied it. But 
it was stipulated by agreement that 
the Pazzi family should inscribe in 
the Book of Public Debt an annual 
sum of two hundred lire for the use 
of the Commons because it con- 
tinued the feast. 


* * * 


At last the dove emerged from 
the car, and teetered on the wire. 
“La columbina! La columbina!” the 
cry went up. As one person, the 
crowd held its breath. Would the 
dove go straight on, or would it 
swerve? 


Ah! It went straight on, directly 
into the great portals of the church, 
and in a moment came fluttering 
out again, swiftly, as if anxious to 
escape before the people began 
cheering, which they did lustily, 
greeting the happy augury with ju- 
bilant shouts before the bells took 
up the merry sound all over the city. 


Such a tumult! The Italians love 
noise and their appetite for it was 
certainly gratified then. But every- 
one was too happy to mind. A 
bounteous harvest, badly needed in 
these days of European austerity, 
had been promised, and whether one 
believed in the prediction or not, 
the weather was perfect and the 
prospects already good. 


That tumult was the signal for 
the fireworks to be set off. It seemed 
to us that the word Scoppio mean- 
ing explosion was very apt, for we 
felt sure that at any moment the 
whole car would explode. But it 
withstood the shock. We tried to 
see where the explosions came from, 
and expected that when it was all 
over the fleur-de-lis and other em- 
bellishments of the car would have 
disappeared. Apparently no harm 
was done. A battalion of firemen 
in shining helmets now appeared 
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with ladders and examined every 
crevice for dangerous sparks or 
traces of latent fire, tearing away 
bits of firecracker paper caught here 
and there. As a last touch, they 
took down the flags which had been 
“exploded” in triumph to the crown 
at the top. 


The oxen were driven in again, 
and majestically drew away the car, 
Over their heads someone loosed a 
multi-colored shower of gay plastic 
balloons. And, anti-climax, above the 
heads of the crowd now preparing 
to leave the stands,—that was when 
the titian-haired Sofia Pazzi gave me 
her autograph,—planes dropped e- 
lection propaganda for the Com- 
munist party, strong in that city 
of the Intelligentsia. 


We walked to the Arno, to the 
embrasure of the Ponte Vecchio,— 
Old Bridge,—the only one of the 
bridges not demolished during the 
war. Before us was the bust of 
Benvenuto Cellini, with its Italian 
inscription, “Master of the gold- 
smiths of Florence,” a reminder of 
a day that Florentines worked in 
gold, when their spiritual values 
were in that precious metal, and 
not debased. 


Yet standing there, we felt re- 
assured. For so long as the Arno 
runs, and fire burns, a city which 
can keep its religious traditions 
through the centuries as it has kept 
up the tradition of the Scoppio del 
Carro, a medieval ceremony which 
has retained all its intrinsic beauty 
and significance, will keep its faith, 
a faith justified by the outcome of 
the elections in which the Church 
played such a valiant part, exhort- 
ing the people to vote, not in any 
particular vote, for that was un- 
necessary, just to get out and vote. 


Yes, Communists may come and 
go, Christian Democrats may come 
and go, all parties and sects and 
factions may come and go, but the 
spark of the ancient faith deep in 
the hearts of the people will be 
preserved, to go on forever and 
ever, like the undying fire in the 
Carro del Fuoco. 
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The Maturity 






of Youth 


Matilda Rose McLaren 


UR teen-ager was atop the ladder busily 

washing kitchen walls and entertaining him- 
self by whistling to the accompaniment of his fa- 
vorite radio program when neighbor Ella James 
whined in: 


“Gosh, you get a lot of work out of your kids. 
Mine just won’t do a thing. We have to hire every- 
thing done... but they sure know how to spend 
money. Jack demanded three corsages for his girl 
in one week!” 


“That would make Mom jealous,” laughed our 
Bill, squeezing his sponge. “She says if dad has 
any flowers to give away, she wants them herself 
and if we want to give out corsages we can jolly 
well earn the money.” 


“Wouldn’t I rather pay my son than a stranger 
for washing these walls?” I countered. 


Ella shrugged her shoulders. “Not me! Jack 
would leave streaks all over the place, and drip- 
ings on the floor. He’s that awkward.” 


“He could be taught,” I answered and couldn’t 
resist adding: “I remember, as a Boy Scout, you 
didn’t give your Sammy credit for knowing how 
to make his bed... yet, at nineteen, that first-born 
of yours flew a mighty bomber.” 


Bill quoted, “ “When duty whispers, lo, thou must, 
the youth replies, I can!’” 


“Not mine,” grunted our neighbor, “They take 
after their father. He never so much as picks up 
his own socks.” 


Ella and I had been on the merry-go-round with 
this topic so often I changed the subject. As the 
mother of five children I can never understand why 
people with just one or two so thoroughly exhaust 
themselves keeping their offspring helpless. How 
do we know we’re always going to be in position to 


do for our children? What assurance have we they 
won’t crack up when faced with life’s adult prob- 
lems later on? Why don’t we take a lesson from 
the mother cat? She knows better than to let her 
babies loaf through youth and then one day turn 
them loose to forage for huge rats! Almost from 
the day they’re weaned, she disciplines them for 
self-reliance; she teaches them to chase leaves and 
play with balls. Let us hasten to explain—discipline 
is not synonymous with punishment. 

Proper discipline conditions a human being to 
live with other people, and for others to live with 
him! A properly disciplined person, adult or child, 
is able to adjust. The ability to adjust can be 
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“It's the first time I've seen that 
tich kid bring his lunch to school” 
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developed only in the home and must be cultivated 
early in life. How early? 


At eighteen months children can. be taught to 
pick up their own blocks, store them in a given 
place, always the same one lest they became con- 
fused. Do it with them, make a game of it, and 
putting them away becomes just as much a part 
of playing blocks as getting them out. At this 
stage he should also learn to differentiate between 
“Yes!” and “No!” When Junior gets into daddy’s 
books, say, “No!” and stick by that...but also 
hand him a book of his own and say “Yes!” Soon 
he’ll develop a respect for property. To know how 
to accept a “No!” for what it’s worth may one 
day save his life. 


We’re reminded of eight-year-old Julia as she 
sat astride a bolting donkey in Yellowstone Park. 
Julia’s mother called to her: “Don’t jump; hang 
on!” and Julia hung on. Later, the guide who 
intercepted the run-away with his own donkey said 
to the mother, “If your child had not obeyed, she’d 
be at the bottom of that canyon now.” Julia, who 
had learned to obey instructions as an infant, will 
not one day resent orders from her boss. 


At two, Junior should put his own bedroom slip- 
pers into the closet; pick up newspapers and waddle 
off to their storage box with them. Give him a 
dust rag to help with low surfaces such as chair 
rungs and window sills. Don’t call it drudgery. It’s 
fun to keep home looking nice. Home should be a 
child’s haven, as well as his father’s castle, and 
it is if he’s taught to appreciate it. He won’t 
write on the wallpaper if he’s taught, “This is our 
house. We want to be proud of it, don’t we?” 


Since youth is only an apprenticeship for well- 
adjusted adulthood, respect for authority and prop- 
erty must go right in hand with a sense of punc- 
tuality. If a four-year-old is granted permission to 
ride his tricycle for thirty minutes, he should never 
be allowed to play an hour, or even forty-five min- 
utes, without reporting in. Nothing is more time- 
consuming for the mother of a large family than 
to be constantly called to the telephone by the 
mother of a singleton who complains: 


“Have you seen my Jimmie? I haven’t the least 
idea where he is!” Why doesn’t she know where 
Jimmie is? It’s so easy to tell a child, “You may 
play at Johnny’s house until 4:30,” and then ez- 
pect him home at 4:30! If he fails to come home 
on time, remove visiting privileges. 


It pays to buy even a three-year-old a cheap 
watch. Before he can tell time he can be taught 
to come home when “the hands point here and 
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here.” One wise mother marks the place with a 
crayon. Another straps a cheap alarm clock to the 
kiddie car handle. When it goes off, Patsy peddles 
for home. Punctuality must be taught early. One 
day that human kitten will go out into the world 
and hope to hold down a job. 


Currently, we’re told, too many secretaries fail 
to assume responsibilities. Could it be because 
their mothers are the Ella James type? A little 
girl who has been taught to keep her room neat 
will not, eighteen years later, be among the sten- 
ographers who leave office lights on, desk drawers 
open, typewriter uncovered. 


Yes, it’s often easier to do a given chore our- 
selves than to teach children or to put up with a 
few “streaks in the wall washing jobs.” Marriage 
itself isn’t always a picnic either. Weiman says: 


“Marriage and home-making are the most un- 
promising relationships to go into if one is looking 
for the passing bliss of never being disappointed, 
disregarded and depreciated. There is no relation 
which requires for its fulfillment so much art, 
science, character, philosophy and religion as does 
the growing family. It calls for that djscipline 
of self which meets the requirements of some deep 
precious fellowship.” 


Those of us who would like to feel we’re estab- 
lishing Christian homes, let’s remind ourselves 
when Jesus was a little boy, large families were 
the rule. Children were an economic asset. They 
helped tend the sheep, gather the sheaves, haul in 
the fish. They learned a trade from father. Today, 
children are often considered an economic hard- 
ship and so, unfortunately, small families have be- 
come the rule. One or two children in a home lack 


that important give-and-take discipline. Scouts, 4H- 


clubs and other agencies try to make up for the 
lack of brothers and sisters. These are fine ...so 
long as they stay supplements to the home. They 
must never become substitutes! Of family fellow- 
ship Groves says: 


“The amount of fellowship children get with 
their parents is an important factor in determining 
how happy they will be going through life. Few 
children who have fellowshipped with their parents 
ever get into serious behavior problems.” 


There was togetherness in Jesus’ home; also dis- 
cipline. According to St. Luke, “He was subjec* 
to them.” (Mary and Joseph) Note also His model 
prayer opens with a family symbol, “Our Father.” 
Sociologists call this the trustee-type family. 
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Our early American forefathers provided such 
homes; then, with the coming of industrialism and 
farm machinery all members of a large family were 
no longer needed at home...some drifted off to 
cities and established the domestic-family. While 
this was no longer as self-sufficient as the trustee- 
type, it was still a tightly knit unit. Father taught 
son his trade and mother taught her daughter the 
art of home-making herself. There was family 
worship; evenings were spent together. 


We’ve reached what sociologists call atomistic- 
family-life. We’re families of individualists. How 
long since your family went to church at the same 
hour, sat in a pew one hundred per cent strong? 
Or, do some of you go for one service, while others 
sleep off a Saturday night party? How long since 
you’ve enjoyed a picnic together? Once a home 
starts to crumble, it can not be saved by shouting, 
“Lord, Lord!” 


You might enjoy reading Family and Civilization 
by Carl C. Zimmerman who suggests, first of all, 
we have larger families. Says he: “We have on 
the one hand an institution which is breaking up 
because people believe it is not needed and, on the 
other, a great many juveniles who are breaking up 
because they do not have family background.” 
While Dr. Zimmerman admits we can not go back 
to the trustee-type home, he urges we make an 
attempt to re-establish the domestic type and 
warns: “There is little left now within the family 
or the moral code to hold it together. Mankind 
has consumed not only the crop but the seed for 
the next planting as well. The very continuation 
of our culture seems to be tied up with this nihil- 
ism in family behavior.” 


He further points out that Rome and Greece 
went through the same family changes western 
civilization has experienced more recently and, of 
course, emphasized their fall ran parallel to the 
disintegration of their family life. According to 
Roman and Greek history, there’s nothing new in 
the attitude taken by young couples who approach 
the marriage altar as if it were an individualistic 
affair, rather than one of deep religious signifi- 





cance; nor is the too small family or the revolt 
of youth new. 


Professor Joseph K. Folsom, in his The Family 
and Democratic Society, is much more optimistic 
...and most of us like to hear both sides! Says 
he: “Something called the family has survived all 
the revolutions of history. We need not worry about 
its continued existence. The problems of the mod- 
ern family are similar in some respects to some 
which existed in Roman times. Does Roman his- 
tory teach us anything by which we can profit? 
Some seem to think so, saying that we must not 
behave as the Romans did or we shall suffer their 
fate. The Romans lacked modern science. Our solu- 
tion is not to preach against tendencies which can 
not be checked but to do something additional 
which the Romans failed to do. Our job is to 
keep adjusting.” 


All of which brings us right back to what we 
said earlier when we defined discipline as that 
ability to make adjustments. How can we help our 
children to cultivate that ability? 


James Hepburn, of the Baltimore Criminal Jus- 
tice Commission, says in order to develop a well- 
rounded character every child needs these four 
home stimuli: 


Purposeful work ... regular chores, 

Creative play...not too many ready-made 
toys, 

Something to love... pets, playfellows, 

Something to believe in...an introduction 
to the Keys to the Kingdom, a code of ethics 
through parental example. 


In 79 A.D., Pliny said: “Example is the best 
school. Children learn at no other.” Goethe echoes: 
“He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who is 
happy in his own home.” 


Yes, we’re convinced if a child is taught respon- 
sibility in the home, so that he feels himself a part 
of it, if the maturity of his youth is respected, he 
will be happy in his own home...and he’ll grow 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man! 
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Open Letter to Brides 


4, — 
— - 





You’ve Won His Love: Can You Hold It? 


O you've got yourself a 

husband! Well, congratula- 
tions. You've made the grade so 
far, and there isn't too much rea- 
son to suppose that you won't 
make it the rest of the way. 

Of course, getting a husband is 
just half the story, and you can't 
say you didn't have some help. 
Perhaps it was the moon, perhaps 
the melting tones of the orchestra 
playing a dreamy waltz. Perhaps 
it was the fresh bloom on your 
fair young face, or the lilt in your 
voice, or the gold imprisoned in 
your hair. Those things are power- 
ful allies in getting the wedding 
bells to peal. 

But that’s in the past, and no 
longer important. You've got your 
man. And now, all you have to 
do is to make him happy, and to 
hold him. And, incidentally, if you 
do the first, you are just about 
certain to do the second, beauty 
toll of the years notwithstanding. 

How can you make him happy? 
Simply enough, Mrs. Bride! Make 
him feel loved, make him feel im- 
portant, make him comfortable. 

Every human being has at 
least two fundamental desires— 
the desire for love and affection, 
and the desire for recognition and 
acclaim. The man to whom you 
are married has these two needs, 
and where should he look for their 
fulfillment other than in yu, the 
mate of his choice? From vhom 
else would they be so dearly cher- 
ished? And from whom should 
they come more naturally? 

Yes, most men make a deep 
pretense of casualness as regards 
the deeper emotions, but it is still 
a rare man who does not inward- 
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Billee Eckert Martin 


ly rejoice and respond to evidence 
of deep and sincere affection. He 
may make with the ‘'Oh, for Pete's 
sake, lay off,” or “This is sissy 
stuff" attitude, but he won't mean 
it, really. He likes being loved, 
and being shown that he is loved. 
He may be trying to cover up 
inbred shyness to a display of 
emotion, or he may be trying to 
make what he considers a very 
male noise, in protesting, but he's 
only bluffing. The repeated affir- 
mation of your affection for him is 
one of the most vitally important 
factors to the happiness of ‘his 
married state. 

Now please take serious note, 
Mrs. Bride. Affirmation of your 
affection does not necessarily 


mean public affirmation. It does 
not mean cornering the poor fel- 
low at his office Christmas party, 
hanging onto his lapels, and in 
honeyed baby-talk telling him 
(and all the others present) that 
you love him, great big man that 
he is; that he is your babykins, 
that you are his little sugar-plum. 
No, it doesn't mean anything like 
that. 

Giving him affirmation of your 
affection means the thousand and 
one little acts of sweet endearment 
that are intended for his audience 
alone. Your eyes seeking his, a- 
cross a crowded room, meeting his 
with a flash of understanding and 
affection, will offer stronger com- 
munion of love in that the act is 
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“Here's something new we've started. You've 
had guests you didn’t want to come back---?” 
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not a heralded display. His thrill 
at your hand seeking for his will 
be the deeper if your hand seeks 
his beneath the table, in a private 
matter between the two of you, 
rather than ebove the table for 
all to observe. 


Let him know that you love him 
by giving him your trust, your 
faith, your confidence. Your love 
for him is, after all, no more com- 
plete than your faith in him. In- 
stinctively, he knows this, and he 
is inevitably going to lose a little 
of his belief in the depths of your 
love if he is constantly subjected 
to a barrage of questions, sus- 
picions, doubtings. 

Let him be always the center of 
your existence, the hub about 
which all your life resolves. This, 
more than anything else, will as- 
sure him that he holds the deepest 
place in your heart. This does not 
mean that your life should be 
entirely subjugated to his. indeed 
not. Be an individual; have chil- 
dren, of course, have your hob- 
bies, your interests, your career, 
perhaps. But do not shut him out 
of these things. Keep them in 
their proper perspective. 


Your children, to whom you will 
give such great, and yet such dif- 
ferent love, will be his children, 
which will make them dear beyond 
Keep him aware 
of this fact! {Men are not always 
good guessers.) Your hobbies, 
your interests, your career, these 
are adjuncts to your life together, 
adjuncts which will give balance 
and proportion to that life, but 
which will yet play a secondary 
part to the role he fills as the key 
figure in that life. 


Love him; with regard for time 
and place, tell him that you do. 
Don't whatever you do, follow up 
your declaration of love with the 
age old barter question that has 
sold so many lovers down the river 
of annoyance. Don’t say, “‘! love 
you. Now, do you love me?” It 
will spoil everything. Never ask 
him whether he loves you, unless 
you are courting trouble. He will 
tell you, or he will show you that 
he does. You are a woman, re- 
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member? And women are sup- 
posed to have intuitions about 
such things. But it annoys any man 
like the very deuce to be asked 
to tell a woman that he loves her, 
no matter how deeply he may 
do so. 

We hear it on the radio, in 
funny skits. 

“Do you love me, John?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Yes what, John?" 

“Yes | do, Mary.” 

“Do what, John? 

“Do love you, Mary.” 

“Well, say it, John. 
whole thing.” 


“Yes, Mary, | do love you. Now 
in the name of heaven, let me 
read my paper!" 

Only it’s not funny, really. Yes, 
John loves Mary, but at that mo- 
ment he is pretty exasperated with 
her, and exasperation is not the 
fare to make love thrive. So, in 
the matter of love, you do your 
declaring, and let him do his own. 
He is the more apt to without 
urging from you. 

Besides love, he wants recog- 
nition. Every man has a need for 
praise, for admiration, and com- 
mendation, and every man has a 
right to such, if not for his suc- 
cesses, at least for his efforts. 
Though the world may pass him 
by with a shrug of the shoulders, 
though his boss may go on in 
blind oblivion to his talents, 
though no single soul may give 
him the plaudit for any grace or 
ability that is his, let him know 
that to YOU he is important! 

He is, for a fact. He's the man 
in your life, the fellow with whom 
you have exchanged the most sa- 
cred of all vows, and to whom 
you have promised to be partner 
and pal, comfort and inspiration, 
companion and sweetheart, thru 
all the years that you both may 
live. He's the one you have chosen 
from all others to be these things 
to you. Why shouldn't he be im- 
portant to you? 

It doesn't matter about the 
opinion of the world, or the boss, 
or the other people. There will be 
an endless number of little things 
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that you can praise him for, that 
you can admire him for. You will 
see things in him that others may 
not see. And it doesn't matter too 
much if they are little things. Your 
praise and your admiration will 
inspire him, give him confidence, 
make him exert himself to greater 
efforts, just to win more sweet 
words of commendation, and the 
good result may well be that one 
day you will be praising him for 
big things instead of little ones. 


Be generous with your love, 
your esteem, your appreciation 
and recognition of his good quali- 
ties. Though his path in the world 
outside may be rough, though he 
may come in for censure, disap- 
proval, and lack of reward from 
others, when he returns to his 
home and to you, let it be as to~ 
a little island of love, approval, 
and appreciation. If you do, he 
will congratulate himself for hav- 
ing chosen a woman of such rare 
discernment for his partner in life. 


But you won't really be such a 
smart gal unless you heed the 
third admonition toward holding 
a husband:-—keep him comfort- 
able. How to go about this? Find 
out what his likes are, and try to 
meet them. Make the kind of 
home that will fit him comfortably, 
the kind of home where he can 
be proud to bring his friends. Take 
your duties as mistress of that 
home seriously. Remember that a 
husband can, after all, only pro- 
vide a house; it is the wife who 
must make that house a home. 
Make your home cozy, make it a 
pleasure that you can both share 
together, and not an experimental 
grounds for your possible flair for 
extreme or modern decoration. 
Not, that is, unless he shares that 
flair. Remember that it is as much 
his home as yours, and should be 
pleasing to him, too. 


Give him some personal rights 
in that home. If he wants a den, 
or an office, or a playroom, or a 
workshop, let him have one, even 
if it means giving up the idea of 
a guest room, or a dining room. 
Far better that you should dine 
together in the kitchen than that 
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you should sit at home night after 
night waiting for him to come 
home from Casey's Cozy Tavern, 
or Eddie's Billiard Parlor. Deny- 
ing him the corner of the house 
he wanted, so that he could wark 
with his electric jig saw, or write 
on that novel, or work with that 
hobby may turn his feet in those 
directions, more's the pity. 

Be fair about drawer and closet 
space. Don't monopolize every bit 
of storage space that will accom- 
modate a hanger. There's no just 
reason why he should have to 
wrestle hanging space for his 
suits in a closet jammed with your 
frocks, dig his shirts out from un- 
der a pile of sheets and pillow 
cases, and store all but the pair 
of shoes he is wearing in the base- 
ment. There are wives who do 
that to their husbands. 


Husbands are pathetically 
grateful for grants of small privi- 
leges in their own homes, strange- 
ly enough. There comes to mind 
one husband of 25 years standing, 
as completely enamored of his 
middle aged, graying wife as he 
was on the day he made her his 
bride. This husband drags all 
guests at his home willy-nilly to 
the bedroom, where he tells them, 
beaming proudly, ‘This chifferobe 
is all mine. Not a thing in there 
but my stuff. Socks, underclothing, 
handkerchiefs, ties, only my things. 
See this closet? It’s all mine, too. 
My suits, my coats, my shoes— 
Ellen even lets me hang my shirts. 
No wrinkles, you know. She has 
never put a single thing of hers 
in there!" 


A public awarding of a golden 
plaque could speak no greater 
testimonial to the contentment 
marriage has brought him than the 
pride and appreciation that beams 
in his face and voice as he speaks. 
Big returns wise Ellen is getting 
on her small investment. Take a 
lesson from it, Mrs. Bride. And 
after all, it’s only fair, isn't it? 


It may seem to be stretching a 
point, but keeping yourself up to 
the highest standards at all times, 
in all ways, will go a long way 
toward keeping your husband 
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comfortable. If he looks at you 
on your tenth wedding anniver- 
sary and sees that the svelte, slim 
110 pound gal with the shining, 
carefully arranged hair and the 
neat, well-groomed appearance in 
general has somehow evolved into 
165 pounds of frowsy-locked un- 
tidiness, he is going to feel pretty 
badly, pretty dismayed, pretty re- 
gretful, there’s no use in kidding 
yourself. He may still love you, 
he may think you're the finest wife 
and mother in the world, the best 
sport, but he is going to harbor a 
wish, however nostalgically faint, 
that you looked just a little bit as 
you did back in those golden early 
days of your marriage. And that 
isn't going to make his comfort- 
able. 


Make the most of what you 
have, and do your best to retain 
it. Don't get involved with a fe- 
verish pursuit of glamor; don't 
essay periodical take-offs on the 
current movie favorites. Just be 
natural, be yourself, but do take 
care of your skin, your eyes, your 
teeth, your hair, and, so important, 
your figure. Life may etch her 
lines in your face as the years go 
by; time will steal the gold from 
your hair, and the sparkle of youth 
from your eyes. You have no 
weapon against that. But neglect 
need not beat time to the punch. 


In the matter of figure, time 
takes undeserved blame in too 
many cases. Care and character 
can avail there. In all these things 
there is one time to begin, and 
that is right now! It is so much 
easier to keep up your appear- 
ance than to have to repair dam- 
age done in that direction. 


Don't let your mind get out of 
shape, either, Mrs. Bride! You can 
develop sags and bulges in your 
mental outlook and workings just 
as you can in your figure, with 
just as unhappy a result. Keep 
your mind alert, progressive and 
in step with the times. Keep busy, 
keep interested, and the years will 
be your ally instead of your foe, 
and pride and admiration will 
mingle with the love your husband 
accords you. 
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There are other things that can 
affect the happiness of any mar- 
riage If they are not well handled. 
The occasional night out with the 
boys, the problem of who should 
handle the budget, the question 
of in-laws—there are a thousand 
and one individual problems that 
are liable to come up. No blanket 
rules can be given for the solving 
of all these problems, since they 
differ with the parties involved, 
and the attending circumstances, 
However, tolerance, courtesy, and 
sincere respect for the opinions of 
the other party should carry any 
person through these situations. 


In disagreements, perhaps no 
better advice was ever given than 
that propounded by Douglas Jer- 
rold, English dramatist of a cen- 
tury ago, who wrote, “The last 
word is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines, and the hus- 
band and wife should no more 
fight to get it than they would 
struggle for possession of a lighted 
bombshell.'’ Remember that, Mrs. 
Bride. Stubbornness may win you 
the last word, but it will win you 
precious else of any good! 


Jonathan Swift, sage and sav- 
ant, recorded his opinion that the 
reason for so few marriages being 
really happy was that young la- 
dies spend their times in making 
nets, but not in making cages. 
Rather baldly put, but containing 
the essence of real truth and wis- 
dom. The winsome glances, the 
compliant attitude, the adoration, 
the complaisance, the pleasant- 
ness, the agreeableness that you 
exerted for his benefit during the 
thrilling days of courtship, what 
were they but a net to ensnare 
him? 

No, don't blush, Mrs. Bride! 
You who were so clever at making 
the net to catch your man, make 
now a cage, to hold him in happi- 
ness, contentment, and _ felicity. 
Build a strong cage, with bars of 
love, inspiration, service, loyalty 
and partnership, and he will live 
in it in complete joy, and never 
wish to leave. 


He's yours now, In love. Only 
you can keep him so! 
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JEPHTHAH 


HERO OF GILEAD 





HE secrets of history are mani- 

fold. Within the darkness of 

ages past, hundreds of thou- 
hands of keys,—keys which would 
enable men to break ‘the seals of 
time, are carefully concealed. -To 
pierce this darkness, to unfold the 
secrets of the centuries, has ever 
been the goal of man. With this end 
in view, we gently open an ancient 
volume and turn to the story of 
Jephthah, the hero of Gilead. 

To reproduce a story of a far- 
distant age so as to present it 
clothed in the warmth of living 
reality is no light task. But the 
burden is considerably lightened by 
the fact that from a period of his- 
tory which embraces numerous mo- 
mentous events and multitudes of 
names, places, and dates we shall ex- 
tract only the story of one compara- 
tively insignificant character. The 
life of this one man, however, so re- 
flects the age in which he lived, adds 
so much color to the recounting of 
the history of a nation that it is de- 
serving of far more attention than 
historians have seen fit to allot to 
it. 

Jephthah was a child of that 
period which preceded the rise of the 
prophets of Israel. It was a con- 
fused, semi-barbaric span of time in 
which spiritual ideas were only 
vaguely comprehended. The religi- 
ous steps of each man were almost 
completely uncharted, and thus he 
was left to do that which was right 
in his own eyes. Jephthah lived in 
such an age as this, and as a result 
his notions of God and religious 
truth were no doubt primitive. 

One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Israelites, particu- 
larly during the time when Israel 
was ruled by the judges, was the 
frequent and unfortunate back- 
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slidings of the people into idolatry. 
An especially serious lapse of this 
sort occurred shortly after the death 
of Jair who ruled Israel for twenty- 
two years. As the inevitable conse- 
quence of such ‘wrong-doing, God 
afflicted the children of Israel, per- 
mitting them to suffer in this in- 
stance at the hands of the Philistines 
and the Ammonites. For eighteen 
years the Israelites east of the Jor- 
dan bore the yoke of oppression, but 
then suddenly arose from their ig- 
noble lethargy as the Ammonites 
prepared to launch another massive 
raid. In their distress they turned, 
as so often before and after, to the 
One True God and sought and re- 
ceived His forgiveness. 


This was indeed a perilous time 
for Israel. Faced with nothing less 
than the extinction of independence 
and the eradication of their name 
and traditions, the Israelites were 
forced to act immediately. The sons 
of Ammon had gathered for war and 
encamped in Gilead, while the sons 
of Israel were speedily assembled at 
nearby Mizpah. Thousands of 
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Israelites were soon ready to go in- 
to battle, but a great problem arose: 
who should, who could, lead them 
successfully against so mighty a foe? 
In their extremity the leaders of 
Gilead turned instinctively toward 
an outcast chieftain, a bold and no- 
torious pirate who carried on his .ac- 
tivities in a-:remote district called 
Tob, and whose fame as a successful 
leader had been carried back to his 
native Gilead. Driven on by the 
desperation of the national emer- 
gency and their urgent need of a 
hero, the elders of Gilead approached 
this man, Jephthah, and begged him 
to lead their armies. 


Until this time Jephthah had lived 
a rather unusual life. He was the 
son of a man named Gilead whom we 
may suppose to have been the prince 
or leading man of the country, and 
therefore identified with it. His 
mother was a “stranger,” or “an- 
other woman,” an Aramaean harlot. 
Gilead in those days was a half 
civilized land east of the River 
Jordan. Jephthah’s irregular birth 
in such a place provides the keynote 
of his entire life. As a young man 
this child of shame was thrust out 
of his father’s house and inheritance 
by the legitimate sons of Gilead. 
Thus driven from his home, Jeph- 
thah fled to the pagan land of Syria, 
to a place called Tob. Shunned by 
society, 
he betook himself to a wild, maraud- 
ing life on the borders of the tribe, 
where he became sort of a robber 
chieftain, the head of a band of free- 
booters, “levying imposts on weak 
Ammonites, plundering caravans, 
and surprising villages, as did the 
Arabs of those and later days,” and 
the Scottish border chiefs three cen- 
turies ago. By this sort of border- 
chieftain life Jephthah became ex- 

rt in the tactics of warfare, and 
in the art of leading and governing 
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men. He was prompt in emergency, 
bold in semen, and astute in 
policy. (Hastings, The Greater Men 
and Women of the’ Bible, II, 484.) 

In spite of his reckless character 
and the fact that he led a group of 
wandering robbers, Jephthah was 
not entirely a vagabond. He had a 
home, a wife, and a young daughter, 
and to these he was accustomed to 
return at the completion of his day’s 
work. These were the only real 
comforts of his life, and yet even 
they failed to balance his unsettled 
ways. The adventurous, insecure, 
lawless pattern of his life continued 
for many years and was not wholly 
unlike that which David later fol- 
lowed at Ziklag when compelled to 
flee from Saul. 


After repenting of their sins, then, 
it was to this exiled chieftain that 
the elders of Gilead came and ut- 
tered the words: “Come thou and be 
our prince, and fight against the 
children of Ammon.” Our hero was 
at first astonished that the Gileadites 
should seek him whom they had at 
one time banished, but, being an am- 
bitious man, he quickly consented to 


He had a home, a wife, 
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be their leader, on the condition, 
however, that if he should be suc- 
cessful against the Ammonites, they 
would acknowledge hime as_ their 
chief. 


Having assumed the command, 
Jephthah, rather than immediately 
invoke the sword, entered into nego- 
tiations with the oppressors, and 
sought to attain peace by arbitra- 
tion. When the arts of peace were 
exhausted, the “spirit of the Lord 
came upon Jephthah” and he trav- 
elled through Gilead and Manasseh, 
the provinces which acknowledged 
his outhority, seeking to increase the 
number of warriors at his command. 


Thus prepared for the great 
battle, Jephthah, the former outcast, 
now faced the most critical hour of 
his life. If he should triumph over 
the hordes of the enemy, the re- 
mainder of his life would be spent 
comfortably as a powerful leader of 
the Israelites. Should his forces be 
defeated, he could look forward to a 
continuance of his life as a free- 
booter. All the ambition and pride 
heaving and swelling within- the 


and young daughter. 
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bonds of his breast, all the longing 
and hopefulness of a destitute heart 
told him that he must win the day. 
But all the logic and shrewdness of 
his nimble brain made him aware of 
the possibility and danger of defeat 
at the hands of so formidable a foe, 


It was at this moment, in this 
state of mind that Jephthah ap- 
proached the holy place or altar at 
Mizpah of Gilead and registered his 
fatal vow,—the vow which was to 


prove the blunder, almost the utter, 


ruin of his life. Convinced of the 
necessity of victory, Jephthah swore 
before God, “whosoever shall first 
come forth out of the doors of my 
house and shall meet me when I re- 
turn in peace from the children of 
Ammon, the same will I offer a holo- 
caust to the Lord.” Thus attempting 
to insure the aid of God, he promised 
that if he should conquer the foe, 
he would offer a sacrifice—the sacri- 
fice of whoever should first come out 
of his house to meet him. In making 
this vow, Jephthah intended only one 
thing,—human sacrifice. The burnt- 
offering or holocaust would be of 
someone from his own household 
which included his wife, his only 
child,—a daughter, his stepchildren, 
and a few slaves. What could have 
prompted Jephthah to make such a 
seemingly unnatural vow? Before 
condemning the man we ought to 
consider him in relation to the 
times and circumstances in which he 
lived. Jephthah was born into an 
Israel that had departed from the 
covenant and the law of God. Often 
had the sons and daughters of 
Israel, as history readily testifies, 
turned to the gods of the heathen 
races and nations who surrounded 
them. Regardless of this fact, the 
age of the judges considered in it- 
self was a time in which only con- 
fused ideas of God, His nature, and 
man’s relations with Him could have 
been attained by men. Jephthah 
and his contemporaries appeared on 
the scene of history long before the 
arrival of Christ and His revelations, 
long before the prophets and their 
words of wisdom. Therefore even as 
a Jew, the hero of our story pos 
sessed little knowledge of the proper 
way of seeking the aid of God. 


Thus Jephthah by reason of the 
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circumstances of his upbringing was 
more a pagan than a Jew. As a 
very young man, with the blood 
of the “strange woman” flowing 
through his veins, he was brutally 
banished from his father’s house. 
Having travelled to the lands of 
heathen peoples, he was brought 
under the influence of Syrian and 
Ammonite superstitions. Many of 
the strange, many of the cruel cus- 
toms and practices of the pagans be- 
came the customs and practices of 
Jephthah. In his mind there came 
about a gradual blending of the 
false, heathen superstitions with his 
vague and confused knowledge of 
Jehovah. Undoubtedly the fugitive 
to Tob had never been instructed in 
the Mosaic Law; and probably even 
if he had been, he would hardly have 
followed it in living among the 
pagans. 


Vows had been an accepted part 
of the Hebrew religion throughout 
all the history of the descendants of 
Abraham. But they were not as 
binding nor as cruel as were the 
vows of the heathens. Among the 
Syrians, Ammonites, and Moabites, 
the tribes which surrounded Jeph- 
thah’s native ocuntry, vows were 
connected with the brutal custom of 
human sacrifice. Captives, criminals, 
and even children were offered as 
burnt-offerings to satiate the sup- 
posed desires of the gods. 


Thus the culpability of Jephthah’s 
making such a vow is lessened a 
great deal by the fact of his extreme 
ignorance in the field of religion. 
The approaching battle and its con- 
sequences made him apprehensive; 
he felt the need of the help of God. 
But his idea of God was for the most 
part a heathen one: God was a Be- 
ing to be bribed, to be persuaded by 
gifts and promises. He attempted 
to be religious but he knew not how. 
He wanted God’s aid but erroneously 
thought to acquire it by human sac- 
rifice. This battle was his golden 
opportunity; he therefore impetu- 
ously and rashly sought to guarantee 
victory by promising the sacrifice of 
a human being. 


Having made his fateful vow, 
Jephthah confidently proceeded to 
lead his forces against the Am- 
monites. After a brief, ferocious 
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As a young man this child of shame was 
thrust out of his father's house and in- 
heritance by the legitimate sons of Gilead. 


battle in which the enemy were 
routed with great slaughter, the 
former exile raised the banner of 
Gilead as a sign of triumph. Fol- 
lowing upon his primary success, 
the captain and his armies, pushing 
forward, captured twenty cities for 
the cause of Israel. Returning 
toward his native land at the head 
of his victorious warriors, Jephthah 
was joyfully acclaimed by all as the 
hero of the hour. Just as the people 
of any nation will react when sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, they are re- 
leased from the fear of conquest, 
almost all the Israelites sang out the 
praises of mighty Jephthah. The 
shouts of praise, however, fell upon 
deaf ears, the wreaths of victory sat 
heavy upon troubled shoulders. He 
had won the battle; he had proved 
himself a great general; he was now 
an acknowledged leader in Israel. 
He had attained the heights of suc- 
cess, and yet—he had to pay the 
awful price of victory, the fulfilment 
of his vow. 


Vows had been made, and vows 
had been broken, but Jephthah, fugi- 
tive, warrior, half-heathen, was not 
the man to release himself from a 
bond. Leaving the joyful, radiant 
faces of his comrades, he turned his 
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steps toward his home in Mizpah, 
while his countenance, sad, forlorn, 
darkened, betrayed the shadow of 
doubt. Who would be the first to 
come forth from his house to greet 
him? With every step the question 
burned more deeply into his mind. 
If only he had not made that rash, 
impetuous, foolish vow. Perhaps he 
would have won the battle anyhow; 
perhaps he could have attained God’s 
help by promising the sacrifice of an 
animal. Perhaps many things could 
have been done; but the stark, tragic 
fact of what actually had been done 
whirled within his mind. Of what 
value was the victory, now that he 
was about to lose a loved one? But 
which one, which member of his 
household would be the first to run 
joyfully to him as he returned home, 
a hero, on this day which normally 
would have brought such peace and 
happiness to his heart? 


Upon reaching the summit of a 
slight incline, Jephthah turned his 
eyes toward a small, modest house 
across the meadow,—his home. His 
heart told him to flee madly in the 
opposite direction; his head told him 
that he must proceed, he must 
courageously face the consequences 
of his vow. Suddenly shouts and 
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songs filled the air; his arrival had 
been noticed. As he walked slowly 
forward there came out to meet him 
a procession of damsels with tim- 
brels and dances, and foremost 
among them all—the first person 
from his own house—his daughter 
and only child. As his own beauti- 
ful daughter bounded forward to 
greet him, we can well imagine the 
grief which struck at the heart of 
this ill-fated father. Rending his 
garments, he bitterly cried out, 
“Alas, my daughter, thou hast de- 
ceived me, and thou thyself art de- 
ceived; for I have opened my mouth 
to the Lord, and I can do.no other 
thing.” Sensing her doom in her 
father’s passionate, though vague 
words, the young Hebrew maiden 
rose to the occasion and displayed a 
tragic heroism. If he had allowed 
the fatal vow to escape from his lips, 
if she had been the instrument of 
victory, she was content to die. In 
the sorrow of the moment. she asks 
for only one thing, a respite of two 
months in which she might with- 
draw into the surrounding moun- 
tains of Gilead and there mourn her 
virginity. All Hebrew women were 
especially horrified by the thought of 


a childless death. 


During these two months she 
wandered through the mountains 
with a few companions and bewailed 
her lot. When the time of mourning 
ended, the courageous daughter re- 
turned to her grief-stricken father. 
Just as it was not entirely unnatural 


that Jephthah, because of his 
temperament, upbringing, and ig- 
norance, could have made such a 


vow, so also it is not unexpected that 
despite his overwhelming grief he 
remained firm in his determination 
to fulfill it. While coridemning the 
oath and act of Jephthah, we must 
keep in mind that the man himself 
was half-heathen, a rough soldier of 
a brutal age who did what was right 
in his own eyes. 


At length, therefore, the dark day, 
the tragic hour arrived, and “he did 
to her as he had vowed.” 


My God, my Land, my Father— 
these did move 
Me from my bliss of life that 
nature gave, 
Lowered softly with a threefold 
cord of love, 
Down to a silent grave. 


And I went mourning, “No fair 
Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden 
blame among 
The Hebrew mothers”; emptied of 
all joy, 
Leaving the dance and song. 
(Tennyson, “A Dream of Fair 
Women”) 


In the death of this Hebrew maid 
the house of Jephthah became ex- 
tinct. But the memory of the fate. 
ful deed was so impressed in the 
minds of the Israelites that for many 
years afterwards, the tragedy was 
commemorated by the daughters of 
Israel who annually went up into the 
mountains of Gilead and lamented 
the fate of the daughter of Jeph- 
thah, the Gileadite. 

After the fulfilment of his vow, 
history records that Jephthah lived 
on for six more years, but perhaps 
it would be more true to state that 
his life ended at his daughter’s 
death. Embittered, saddened, half- 
hearted, he assumed the eminent 
office which he had stipulated as the 
reward for his labors and ruled 
Israel until the end of his earthly 
life. 


There came out to meet him a procession of damsels with timbrels and 
dances, and foremost among them all—the first person from his 
house—his daughter and only child. 
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Some Facts 
About the Jews 


AST summer Bill Jenkins 
gs made his sociology live. He 

was not content, as are too 
many students of the science of 
human relations, 
statistics about the number of funer- 
al parlors in Oshkosh or to stand 
open-mouthed before a psychiatric 
patient at a field trip. He got a 
job as chaplain’s assistant at the 
State School of Correction. Before 
that he had taught catechism to 
Negro children on Saturdays. He 
had worked in factories and got to 
know first hand some of the con- 
ditions predicted long ago by Pope 
Leo XIII in his encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, On the Condition of 
Labor. 


This time Bill Jenkins, who was 
majoring in sociology at St. Susan- 
na’s College, was writing a thesis 
on the Jews. 


He chose the Jews as his topic 
the day Sam Goldberg, his class- 
mate, was refused employment be- 
cause of his Jewish background. 


Bill Jenkins is one of those rare 
people who know the meaning of 
the words: The Vocation of Being a 
Catholic. The minute he steps out 
of his door he feels that he has a 
responsibility to every single human 
being he meets during the day. How 
can I, in the face of that responsi- 
bility, look on a single act of preju- 
dice to some victimized Jew or Ne- 
gto and not try to do something 
about it? he asks himself. 


People like Bill do not read news 
items like the one dated January, 
1947, that told of five stores with 
the words “Down with the Jews” 
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to learn a few, 


Adolph Schalk 


painted on their windows by hood- 
lums, and say “There is no problem.” 


When you remember that Nazi 
brutality was responsible for the 
deaths of some 3,000,000 Jews dur- 
ing the war, the problem becomes 
very real indeed. The report of Wil- 
liam B. Herland, Investigation Com- 
missioner on anti-Semitic disturb- 
ances in New York, included in a 
six month period thirty cases of 
“anti-Semitic and anti-American 
vandalism,” including the desecra- 
tion of a church and incidents of 
brutality. 


In 1941 The American Council on 
Public Affairs in Washington, D.C., 
published a book by Donald S. 
Strong, Ph.D., entitled Organized 
Anti-Semitism in America. This 
book listed 121 organizations that 
have gvidenced positive anti-Semitic 
work in recent years. Among them 
are such titles as The Christian 
Protective League, Mobile, Alabama, 
and the American Gentile Youth 
Movement. Sometimes the organiza- 
tion consists in only one person, like 
the National Gentile League in 
Washington, D.C. Sometimes large 
groups, like the Christian Protective 
League, which circulated mimeo- 
graphed anti-Semitic letters in Mo- 
bile, affect a more widespread influ- 
ence. Since 1933 the annual number 
of new groups is still very active. 


Certainly, no one can look at 
these facts and deny the existence 
of a problem. 


But are the Jews really that bad? 
Are they really the money grabbers, 
controllers of industry, that people 
like to say they are? 
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Let’s take a peek at some Jews. 
Nobody doubts Albert LEinstein’s 
great contributions to science. If 
you recall your German classics, you 
will smile pleasantly at ‘the name 
of Heinrich Heine, the poet. Names 
like Mendelssohn, the great compos- 
er; Arthur Rubenstein, the renowned 
contemporary pianist; Henri Du- 
nant, founder of the International 
Red Cross; and David Lubin, found- 
er of the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome, appear in the 
list of Jewish great. 


The American people sing to the 
tunes of Irving Berlin, Al Jolson, 
Benny Goodman, George Gerschwin, 
and the echoes of their melodies are 
heard around the world. These men 
are all Jews. 


Particularly in medicine has the 
Jew created for himself a place of 
prominence. According to Questions 
and Answers Concerning the Jew 
an importarit place was occupied by 
Jewish physicians in the Middle 
Ages. “Among them were: Moses 
Maimonides, physician to the Egyp- 
tian court [whose philosophical writ- 
ings are also widely quoted by St. 
Thomas Aquinas]; Bonet de Lattes, 
personal physician to Pope Leo X; 
Jacob Mantino, physician to Pope 
Paul III; and Amatus Lusitanus, 
who attended Pope Julius III, re- 
nowned surgeon and pioneer in the 
study of blood vessels.” 


But what about all these rich — 
Jews who own everything? 


In the first place, the Jews don’t 
control or monopolize any major 
industry. 


But that’s not important. If this 
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or that particular Jew happens to 
be rich or prominent, the important 


question to ask is: Has he earned 
that position, that wealth, that pres- 
tige honestly? Does he fulfill the 
obligations of his position in life? 
If he meets these requirements, then 
he is a good Jew, not because he is 
a Jew but because he is a good man. 
If he does not meet these require- 
ments, then he is a bad Jew—be- 
cause he is bad as a human being. 

Ferdinand Lundberg, in his book, 
America’s 60 Families, says, “The 
United States is owned and domin- 
ated by a hierarchy of sixty richest 
families, buttressed by no more than 
ninety families of lesser wealth.... 
Only nine of those families are 
Jewish.” 

Of the fifty-one non-Jewish fami- 
lies that Lundberg lists, the three 
leading families, with a total for- 
tune of $2,465,300,000 are the Rocke- 
fellers, the Morgans, and the Fords. 


New York is the center of Ameri- 
can banking operation. Of the half- 
thousand directors in the New York 
clearing house, only nineteen are 
Jews. This is a relatively low num- 
ber since thirty per cent of the 
population of New York city is 
Jewish. The principal banks of New 
York have no Jews as directors. 
While the scrap iron, steel, rags, 
rubber and general waste-products 
businesses are often associated in 
the minds of people as “Jewish 
jobs,” Jews in heavy industry are 
conspicuous by their small percent- 
age. Other industries, such as the 
underwear and dress cutting trade 
have a large percentage of Jews. 


The coal business is almost en- 
tirely non-Jewish and so is rubber, 
shipping and transportation. There 
are no Jewish shipbuilders of any 
kind. 

In the field of publications, movies, 
and radio, Jewish percentage is 
large, though Jewish ownership of 
prominent daily newspapers, except 
for the New York Times, is rela- 
tively small. Most radio stations 
outside of New York are under non- 
Jewish control. 


In general, the Jew is found most 
often in those positions of industry 
where the manufacturer and mer- 
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chant meet. The chief reason why 
the Jew is in the waste products 
business is because he was once in 
the junk business, and he was in the 
junk business because, as a penni- 
less immigrant, he had to start 
somewhere, and the one business 
that was able to grow from the 
proverbial shoe-string was the junk 
business. 


The Jew is prominent in the 
theater and movies because histori- 
cally in the Catholic ages of Europe 
the Jew was able in conscience to 
carry on the tradition of the stage 
at those times when Catholics, be- 
cause of abuses, were forbidden to 
do so. The Jew is prominent in 
jewelry because historically he has 
been ostracised from almost every 
country in Europe, so naturally he 
tended to invest his securities in 
something he could carry with him 
when he was on the run. This a-- 
counts to a large extent for the fact 
that few Jews are found in agricul- 
tural work. You have to stay on 
the land to grow anything, and the 
Jew wasn’t allowed to stick around 
in any one place long enough to 
raise anything, and even when he 
was around no one would sell him 
land. 


Jews come from many countries. 
What then is their real nationality? 


Anthropologist Ethel J. Alpenfels 
in Sense and Nonsense About Race 
says: “There is no Semitic race, for 
Semitic, like Aryan, refers to a 
family of languages among which 
we find the Arabic and Phoenician 
as well as Hebrew. Hebrew is the 
language used by Jews in their re- 
ligious services, as the Roman Cath- 
olics use Latin. For their spoken 
and written language in most of 
Europe the Jews use Yiddish, which 
is based on the German language. 
If we class Jews by the language 
they speak, they are Aryans.” 


The Jew, though he is not a race, 
has preserved his singular identity 
all over the world. He may be a 
thin Jew, angular and spare of body. 
He may speak Spanish. He may be 
short and stocky, with dark hair and 
swarthy complexion. He may have 
a pug nose rather than a hooked 
one. 
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What is this identity? It is not 
racial. Is it religious? To some 
extent the unity may be religious, 
Perhaps most of the Jews them- 
selves believe this. The real truth 
is that religion is not sufficient to 
explain the universal identity of the 
Jews. Many Jews have lost or for- 
saken their religion. Many have 
split into sects. The answer then ig 
Jewish culture, though historically 
that culture can be traced to an 
exclusively religious bond. 

Those of you who have seen the 
movie The Jolson Story may remem- 
ber the scene where Jewish cantors 
are singing the traditional Jewish 
hymns. If you are familiar with 
Gregorian Chant you probably no- 
ticed a similarity between the chant 
and the hymns. 


The resemblance is not accidental. 
In fact there is a great deal in the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church that 
is inherited from the Jewish re- 
ligion of old. ‘ 


Our Mass is developed from the 
Jewish liturgy, though the essential 
sacrifice is the fulfillment of Jewish 
sacrifices of animals, of which the 
latter were a symbol. When the 
apostles first went out to preach, 
they made use of their synagogue 
privileges to speak to the people 
about the new-fangled Christianity. 
They did not do away with Jewish 
customs, but incorporated Jewish 
liturgy into our own. 


Today Jewish converts are enter- 
ing the Church in greater numbers 
than before, though still but a few 
at a time. Some of them are Father 
Arthur Klyber, C.SS.R., and Father 
Liebermann, founder of the Mission- 
aries of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Rudolph Allers, world-renowned psy- 
chologist, now at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, is a Jew, as is 
Raissa Maritain, wife of the great 
contemporary philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain. 

Then there are some Catholics 
who are so blinded by anti-Semit- 
ism that they forget the greatest 
Jews of all: St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. Matthew, Mary the Mother of 
God, and One they don’t really know, 
if they refuse to meet Him in the 
person of a Jew—Jesus Christ. 
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OUR READING ROOM 


THE PASSION OF THE INFANT 
CHRIST. By Caryll Houselander. 
143 pages. Sheed and Ward, 830 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
$1.75. 


As with all Miss Houselander’s 
books, The Passion of the Infant 
Christ gives the reader a feeling that 
“all this spirituality must be so 
easy!” The book possesses a dis- 
arming aspect of simplicity while it 
teaches doctrine that is almost 
ecstatically beautiful in its simplicity 
and mysticism. Written in the au- 
thor’s usual rhythmic style, it could 
be considered poetry, were the lines 
of type simply set in a different 
way; as it stands it will be con- 
sidered prose, yet the reader will 
almost inevitably finish the book 
with a certainty that he has been 
reading poetry. 


The book treats beautifully of the 
life of Christ on earth and in the 
soul, concentrating on the fact that 
the Divine Infancy summarizes the 
whole of the Saviour’s life on earth, 
and is a strong aspect of His life in 
men. Moreover one comes to under- 
stand thoroughly the meaning of 
Miss Houselander’s claim that an ap- 
preciation of the Divine Infancy will 
ultimately be the factor that brings 
salvation to a spiritually distraught 
and empty world. The Redemptive 
Childhood of Christ as exemplified in 
all children for the edification of 
those who are “older and wiser” is 
the focal point of the book, beauti- 
fully emphasized. Again and again 
we are told that every child is an 
“alter Christus,” not in the same 
sense as a priest is “arother Christ,” 
but in the sense that the simplicity 
of the Divine Child is reformed in 
every babe. 


Perhaps the most beautiful chap- 
ter in the book is that entitled “Be- 
coming Like Little Children.” In it 
the beauty of childhood is empha- 
sized by a comparison between the 
simplicity of the young child and the 
immature complexity of adolescence. 
A child’s sense of values is demanded 
of all; a child’s realization of the 
need to love and be loved is required 
of all. 
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Although the profuseness with 
which the author brings in new 
ideas, as well as her anxiety to show 
the importance of these ideas, often 
causes a series of eight, nine, or even 
more paragraphs of only one sen- 
tence, yet the resulting complexity 
and confusion of thought does not 
detract too vehemently from the 
spiritual value of The Passion of 
The Infant Christ. 

Joseph Miller. 


THE CHURCH OF THE CEN- 
TURIES, by George A. Mahoney. 
(The Witness, 845 Bluff Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa). 208 pages, $0.75. 
This is a book for the ordinary 

Catholic layman, the man who 

should carry into his daily life the 

teachings and practice of Christ and 

His Church. Mr. Mahoney treats 

all the Catholic doctrines, from God 

and the Trinity all the way through 
to The Last Things: Death, Purga- 
tory, Hell, and Heaven. And the 
amazing fact is that he makes these 
dogmas intelligible to the average 
reader. We can highly recommend 
it for prospective Converts, for in- 
terested non-Catholics, for the 

Catholic laity, for everyone who 

could (and who could not?) afford 

to know more about what his Church 
teaches. Joseph Miller 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE, by 
Peter A. Resch, S.M. (Maryhurst 
Press, Kirkwood, Missouri). 152 
pages. $3.00. 

In preparation for the centennial 
celebration of the Marianist advent 
in America, Father Resch, Provincial 
of the St. Louis branch of the So- 
ciety, has gathered in book form a 
series of lectures given at Chami- 
nade College in Clayton, Missouri. 
Not only is the resulting volume 
interesting to those familiar with the 
Marianists, but also it is note- 
worthy as a picture of the develop- 
ment of America during the century 
in question. The free use of letters 
and papers left by these early figures 
brings to our attention much con- 
cerning the state of life in pioneer 
America that we would not know. 

In treating the history of the So- 
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ciety of Mary, Father Resch, of 
course concentrates on the develop- 
ment of the St. Louis province. 
Therefore he includes the history of 
foundations in San Antonio, Texas; 
Galesville, Wisconsin; Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Lima, Peru; and Levis, Pro- 
vince of Quebec. The list of names 
here given, as well as the numerous 
other places which boast Marianist 
foundations, should be proof enough 
of the interest of the book, in the 
very fact that it is proof of the 
energy and labor of the Marianists. 
In truth, Father Resch has added 
some valuable matter on the history 
of religious life in America to what 
has been a rather scantily explored 
field. Joseph Miller 


HAND IN HAND WITH OUR 
MOTHER, by Rev. Joseph Lucas, 
P.S.M. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee; 199 pages. $3.25. 

In reading this book, the reviewer 
was particularly struck by the 
beauty of its expressions; yet it is a 
question whether this beauty of 
language was directly found in the 
original German work, or whether 
the Dominican Sisters of the Per- 
petual Rosary, who translated it are 
to be thanked. Yet, it is present, 
and being present, it is sure to make 
the perusal of the book more 
pleasing for all who can take the 
time to read and digest it. And 
many should endeavor to find the 
necessary time, for the book is 
valuable. 

Concentrating on the Motherhood 
of Mary, Father Lucas treats first 
the relation of a mother to her child, 
and in particular of Mary to all 
men; next he deals with the Seven 
Sorrows, viewing them first as they 
affected her through Christ, then as 
they are applied to her children on 
earth; the third section is called 
“Our Mother’s Feasts,” and views 
the place that Mary’s feasts should 
enjoy in our lives; the final section 
covers the various prerogatives of 
our Mother, and urges us to remem- 
ber them and to fly to Mary in our 
times of need. The entire book is 
beautifully constructed, showing the 
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love of the Mother for her children. 

As a devotional work, this is out- 
standing; perhaps ‘its most valuable 
use would be for meditation, since 
the full development of each chapter 
does much to aid one in applying the 


thoughts to himself. Designed to 
make devotion to Mary practical, 
part of man’s daily life, the book 
succeeds eminently, especially in 
such chapters as the one dealing 
with the Sodality of Mary and its 
place in our world. Indeed, the book 
can be highly recommended for all 
those who are children of Mary, 
whether they appreciate the meaning 
of this privilege or not. 
Joseph Miller 


PAMPHLETS: 
ST. BENEDICT’S WAY OF PRAY- 
ER, by Rev. Maurus Ohlig- 


schlager, O.S.B. Our Faith Press, 
Benet Lake, Wisconsin. 
This 48 page pamphlet is a popu- 


lar and clear explanation of Saint 


Benedict’s teaching on public or li- 
turgical prayer, and private prayer 
or the personal expression of devo- 
tion on the part of the Christian. 
The author explains how Saint Bene- 
dict stressed the public worship of 
God as the best expression of the re- 
lationship between the Creator and 
the creature. Saint Benedict’s idea 
of prayer is that a prayerful dis- 
position all day long is far more 
wholesome than the saying of many 
prayers during the course of the day. 
This useful little booklet is recom- 
mended especially to the Benedictine 
secular oblates. The average Chris- 
tian too will find in this little book- 
let the spiritual wisdom of a great 
saint and teacher. 

Just Wages and Salaries. Raymond 
J. Miller, C.Ss.R. Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 75 
pages. .25¢. 

This is one of the chapters of Fa- 
ther Miller’s book, Forty Years 
After. It is, like the whole book, a 
commentary on the encyclical on the 
Condition of Workers. It will be 
found a thorough exposition of 
Catholic Social Doctrine. Well ar- 


ranged to facilitate references, the . 


pamphlet, or the book (also obtain- 
able from Radio Replies Press, for 
$3.75) can be read and understood 
by all. 
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Knight of Our Lady, Queen of the 


Skies. Radio Replies Press. 97 
pages. 15¢. 
This is the life of Technical 


Sergeant Leo Lovasik, who died in 
action August 30, 1948. Leo had 
consecrated himself to Mary, and 
was evidently always faithful to 
that consecration, living a life in 
which he always relied on her. The 
booklet, though it is not signed, was 
evidently written by one close to 
Leo, probably by his brother, Father 
Lawrence Lovasik, who writes many 
pamphlets for the Radio Press. 





The Holy Rosary. Lawrence G. 
Lovasik, S.V.D. Radio Replies 
Press. 35 pages .15¢. 

A series of meditations and 
prayers on the fifteen mysteries of 
the Rosary, each prayer being taken 
from an appropriate Mass. 
PAMPHLETS: All these are ob- 

tainable from Radio Replies Press, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Presbyterians. By Rev. Dr. L. 
Rumble, M.S.C. 34 pages .15¢. 
A summary of the history and doc- 

trines of the church founded by John 

Calvin. It is both complete and ac- 

curate, and will teach the reader 

much about what this Protestant 
sect believes. 

The Congregationalists. By Rev. 
Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. 34 pages. 
15¢. 

Similar to the booklet named 
above, dealing with the Congrega- 
tionalists. Another in Dr. Rumble’s 
series covering all the various sects. 
Heart Talks on the Parables. By 

Rev. Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 

51 pages. .25¢. 

A book of meditations on the 
meaning and power of the parables 
spoken by Our Lord. It includes, 
as the end of each “heart talk,” a 
series of questions called “Spiritual 
Checkup,” which will force the read- 
er to examine himself as to how he 
fulfills the ideal expected by Christ. 
The prayers at the end of each talk 
are taken from the Liturgy, and 
are, therefore, quite beautiful. 

God Bless Our Home. Rev. George 
H. Mahowald, S.J. 40 pages. 15¢. 
A series of short chapters, based 

on radio talks given by Father 

Mahowald on the Family, on Home 

Life, and similar subjects. Easily 
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read, these will make inspirational] 
matter for an ordinary mother or 
father. 


Confession; The Sacrament of Mercy 
and Peace. The Benedictine Con- 
vent of Perpetual Adoration, 
Clyde, Missouri. 63 pages. .10¢. 
This pamphlet treats quite 

thoroughly the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, its nature, its effects, and other 
salient points. Interesting, it will 
be both useful and infcrmative to the 
ordinary Catholic. 





Paulist Press Pamphlets: THE 
PAULIST PRESS, 401 West 59th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Praying With Christ, by Gerald C. 

Treacy, S.J. A simplified discussion 

of the encyclical “Mediator Dei,” on 

the Sacred Liturgy. .20¢. 

Satis Cognitum (The Unity of the 
Church), Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII., with discussion club outline 
and notes. .20¢. 


Stories of Great Saints For Chil- 
dren, by Gerald C. Treacy, SJ. 
Lives of Blessed Martin de Porres, 
Moses, the Martyrs of Uganda, 
Benedict the Moor, Elesbaan, Blessed 
Ghebre-Michael, Victor, Melchiades, 
Gelasius... all Negro Saints. .25¢. 

The Training of the Adolescent, by 
Robert Claude, S.J. A well-written, 
practical brochure for parents, in 
which the author successfully treats 
the difficult subjects which demand 
so much understanding of youth. 20¢. 

Guidance and Good Manners For 
Catholic Youth. A series of four 
pamphlets by Anne C. Treacy. No. 
1. Watch Your Manners. This 
treats of the place of courtesy in 
the life of a Catholic boy or girl. 15¢. 

No. 2. I’m Going to High School. 
An explanation of the love a boy 
should feel for his school, a picture 
of the spirit that should permeate 
his school life. 15¢. 

No. 3. Looking Ahead. This tells 
the young man or young woman how 
to plan for the future, how to make 
the best possible use of the training 
he or she has had. 15¢. 

No. 4. Successful Living. This 
pamphlet is addressed to persons of 
all ages, aimed at improving theif 
behaviour and manners. The point 
ers given are quite valuable. 15¢. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I would like to acknowledge my 
thanks to Brother Meinrad for fa- 
vors received through his interces- 
sion. My sister was suffering in- 
tensely, and was unable to sleep at 
night. I promised Brother Meinrad 
a public thanksgiving if her pain 
would cease or at least lessen some- 
what. One half hour later she was 
sleeping and the pain had subsided 
considerably. A week later she be- 
came critically ill and again I asked 
Brother Meinrad for help. Today, 
she is well again. Anon.. Wise. 


I wish to my heartfelt 
thanks to Brother Meinrad for many 
favors. My prayer was answered 
immediately and I am indeed grate- 
ful. Enclosed is an offering in 
thanksgiving. A.C.L., Ind. 


About seven months ago I received 
word that my father-in-law was very 
ill, but the doctors couldn’t seem to 
find what was causing his trouble. 
First they said he had low blood 
pressure and heart trouble. Then 
I heard that he was having such 
awful pains in his left arm, and they 
thought then that he would be 
paralyzed. Then still another letter 
came, and it said they thought he 
had tuberculosis. I had been pray- 
ing to Brother Meinrad and Mary 
Rose Ferron for his cure. And in 
May I received another letter, beg- 
ging me to pray for him, because 
they thought he was losing his mind. 
I forgot to mention that none of 
my in-laws are Catholic. I wrote 
and told Mother that I had been 
praying for him ever since I got her 
letter that he was ill. And I also 
sent her the novena prayers to 
Brother Meinrad and Mary Rose 
Ferron. I told her that these were 
the prayers I had been saying, and 
asked her to say them every day if 
she felt like it, or send them back 
since she is not Catholic. I didn’t 
know how she felt about saying these 
prayers. She kept them and said 
them, and she said he began to im- 
prove. July 11th, 1949 he was able 
to go back to work again. The doc- 
tor said he was all right. Thanks 
so much to Brother Meinrad and 
Mary Rose Ferron. I do hope and 
pray that they will soon be canonized 
as saints. Mrs. R.B., Ind. 


express 








The 
Meinrad 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 


Servant of God, 
Eugster, O.S.B., 


Brother 
was a 


in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Austin Caldwell, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


Enclosed is an offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for a 
special favor that he granted my son. 
He has often helped me. I would not 
know what to do without Brother 
Meinrad. He’s closer than my next- 
door neighbor and always helping 
me. Mrs. J.M., Ind. 

I am sending you an offering in 
thanksgiving for a grcat favor re- 
ceived through prayers to Brother 
Meinrad. I promised publication. 

Mrs. R.B., R.L. 

I wish to acknowledge thanks to 
Brother Meinrad for helping my 
husband get his billfold back which 
contained over 100 dollars. We 
prayed to Brother Meinrad only two 
days when our prayers were heard. 
Enclosed find offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for favor 
received. Mrs. S.M., Iowa. 

I am enclosing an offering in honor 
of Brother Meinrad for the many 
favors I have received by praying 
to him. M.K., Wisc. 

I received a very special favor 
through a novena to Brother Mein- 
rad. I still have confidence in him 
for more favors. Mrs. H. §S., Ind. 

Again I wish to acknowledge a 
favor received through the interces- 
sion of Brother Meinrad. I had ter- 
rible pain in my right arm. I prayed 
to Brother Meinrad and held a pic- 
ture on my arm, and the pain 
quickly left. Also asked through his 
intercession for relief from the ter- 
rific heat spell and that very day 
the temperature fell ten degrees. I 
am very grateful, and have great 
faith in this holy and good Brother 
Meinrad. M.O’M., Ohio 

Had to write and tell you how 
much I think of Brother Meinrad. 
I first of him through a 
friend of mine about six months ago. 
I never was much for making no- 
venas but looking at his face I 
seemed to see such good and inno- 
cence in him that immediately I 
started praying to him. My first re- 
quest (an unusual one) was granted 
and from time to time afterwards 
my requests were answered. I have 
a lot of faith in him and am trying; 
to spread his good works among al! 
people, even non-catholics. 

Mrs. B., Ill. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE PILGRIM VIRGIN statue will be in: 


+. 
Ogdensburg, New York — September 7th to 21st. 


Norwood, Massachusetts — September 30th to October 3rd. 
(Also a few short stops in the Boston Archdiocese) 

Belleville, Illinois — October 9th to 22nd. 

St. Louis, Missouri — October 23rd to 30th. 


Springfield, Illinois — November Ist to 8th. 


Mr. Stephen Oraze, lecturing on FATIMA under THE GRAIL auspices, is 
available for lectures in lowa and Minnesota. For further informa- 
tion, write to him at: 4178 Glenway Avenue, Deer Park, Cincinnati 36, 
Ohio. 


Be sure and order a copy of the new booklet, THE CHALLENGE OF FA- 
TIMA by Rev. Raphael Grashof, C. P. 18 photographs, 87 pages. 25¢ 
a copy. 5 copies $1.00. 100 copies $18.00 postpaid. 


STATUES of Our Lady of Fatima, American-made from a popular Portu- 
guese model, 111, inches tall. $4.00. Order from THE GRAIL Office, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


FATIMA LEAFLETS, different kinds available. Order now for distribution 
in October. Write for set of free samples and prices from THE GRAIL 
Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


BAND DAY will be held at St. Meinrad’s the first time since 1946. The day 
set is Sunday, October 9th. Dinner will be served on the grounds. All 


are invited to attend. 
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